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Wfe  found  taxpayers 
were  buying  a  lot 
they  didnt  ask  for. 


$14,000,000  is  a  lot  of  waste.  And  that’s  what  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Cook  County  government  is  wasting — each  year. 

In  the  most  penetrating  and  extensive  investigation 
ever  made  into  county  government,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
disclosed  evidence  of  rampant  payroll  padding.  Wholesale 
goofing-off.  Inflated  wages.  We  also  ran  prominent  daily 
reminders,  on  our  front  page,  of  the  county’s  ever-mount¬ 
ing  waste  of  tax  money. 

Response  to  our  investigations  was  swift.  The  county 
highway  superintendent  resigned  from  his  $34,260-a-year 
job.  A  private  management  consultant  firm  was  appointed 
to  study  all  county  operations.  Over  100  unnecessary  jobs 
were  eliminated,  and  more  fat-trimming  is  expected. 

Taxpayers  work  hard  for  their  money.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  believes  that  county  government  should,  too. 

(Thic^o  CTribune 

A  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


i 


We  believe  Baltimore  is  more  than 


just  a  back  page  city. 


Open  TTie  News  American  and  you  open  Baltimore. 

A  citizens 'group  protecting  the  ecology  of  our  city.  A  small  block  of 
people  fighting  for  their  homes  and  ^  g  "V  T 

integrity.  Concerned  parents  trying  to  ^  J[^|  S 

keep  a  school  alive.  Sharing,  caring,  wishing,  Baltimore 

hoping,  doing,  thinking,  helping.  With  us,  Baltimore  comes 
first.  And  that's  why,  with  Baltimore  newspaper  readers,  so  do  we. 

The  News  American  is  read  by  more  people  than  any  other  Baltimore  daily  newspaper. 


American 


MARYLAND 


JOSEPH  D.  ANGELO,  a  candy  store  owner  slain  during 
a  holdup; 

MAITLAND  McNUTT,  painter  union  official  killed  in  a 
holdup  attempt  as  he  was  entering  the  union  headquarters; 

CASEMIR  CZERWINSKI,  a  bar  owner,  and 
STANLEY  RAPASKI,  a  Detroit  policeman,  killed  during  a 
holdup  of  Czerwinski's  bar; 

EDWARD  S.  KOC,  an  insurance  agent  slain  while  making 
collections; 

ALBERT  YESBICK,  a  neighborhood  grocer  killed  during 
a  holdup; 

GEORGE  MESSERLIAN,  a  shoe  repairman  beaten  to  death 
during  Detroit's  1967  riot; 

CECIL  THOMAS,  a  finance  company  official  murdered 
during  a  holdup; 

ARBIE  JEETER,  a  motorist  slain  on  an  expressway  ramp; 

NOLA  PUYEAR,  a  "bomb-through-the-mail"  victim  in 
her  restaurant. 

These  murders  were  solved  with  the  help  of  The  News  which  in  turn  relays  the  tip  to 
The  Detroit  News  Secret  Witness  Program,  the  police.  After  the  crime  is  solved,  the 
after  normal  investigation  was  unsuccessful,  witness  picks  up  the  reward  money. 

The  News  has  offered  the  program  since  Secret  Witness  tips  have  helped 

1 967.  A  list  of  the  crimes  and  their  rewards  solve  23  murders  in  the  Detroit  area, 

is  published  regularly.  The  witness  contacts  and  numerous  other  crimes. 

The  Detroit  News 

Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America. 


He’s 

riding  high 
again... 


He  survived  heart  attack.  He  is  back  on  the  job 
because  coronary  care  units,  new  drugs  and  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  of  rehabilitation  are  helping  doc¬ 
tors  fight  the  Nation’s  Number  1  killer. 

Heart  scientists  predict  even  greater  heart-sav¬ 
ing  achievements  in  the  foreseeable  future,  pro¬ 
vided  funds  are  increased  for  research,  education 
and  community  service.  Help  make  these  predic¬ 
tions  come  true.  Give  more. 


GIVE  •  •  •  SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND^ 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MARCH 

12-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

15- 18— National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Capitol 
Hill  Quality  Motel.  Washington. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

16-18 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
&  Club.  Boca  Raton,  Ha. 

16- 18 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Sadler  Motel,  Palestine,  Tex. 

17—  Michigan  Associated  Press  City  Editors  Association.  Detroit  Press 
Club.  Detroit. 

17-18— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Coliseum  Down¬ 
towner,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

17-19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

17- 19 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  workshop.  Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

18- 20 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kan- 
sas  City,  Mo. 

18 —  ^Theta  Sigma  Phi  Region  7.  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

19- 22 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar: 
Reducing  Highway  Deaths  and  Injuries.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Atlanta 

19-23 — Inter  American  Press  Association  directors.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
19-31 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation.)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24-25— Texas  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

24-25 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

26-28 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Pheasant  Run,  St. 
Charles,  III. 

APRIL 

6- 8 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria,  III. 

7- 8 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  7.  St.  Louis. 

7- 9 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Region  3  seminar.  Holiday 
Inn,  Media,  Pa. 

8 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10.  Portland,  Ore. 

9- 1 1— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

9-12 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar:  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Distribution  of  Medical  Care.  University  of  Alabama, 
Birmingham. 

9-13 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Sonesta  Hotel, 
Houston. 

9-14— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Reporters  training 
seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

9-21 — API  seminar  on  newspaper  production.  Columbia  University.  New 
York  City. 

13- 15 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

14- 15— Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monte  Leone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 
14-15 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  I.  Newark,  N.J. 

14-15 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  3.  Athens,  Ga. 

14-15 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  4.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

18-21— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash, 
ingtcn,  D.C. 

18 —  Canadian  Press  Association.  Toronto. 

19— 21— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  workshop.  Holiday  Inn  South, 
Joliet. 

20 —  Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Akron. 

20- 21 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Toronto. 

21- 22 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  9.  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

21- 22 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Golden  Triangle  Motor 
Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

22 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  2  Staunton,  Va. 

23- 2^— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar: 
Tax  Equalization.  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

23- May  5— API  seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy  desk  chiefs.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24- 27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

24— Associated  Press  membership  meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

24— United  Press  International  meeting  for  editors  and  publishers.  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

28-30 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  8  conference.  New  Orleans. 

28-30— Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  I  I  conference.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
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IMLAC^  COMPOSER -|g 

AUTOMATICALLY  JUSTIFIES  AND  HYPHENATES.  It  Is  not  an  editing 
terminal  but  a  unified  composition  system  with  built-in  computer  selling 
for  less  than  $1 7,000.  It  can  significantly  reduce  cost  and  increase  effi¬ 
ciency  of  phototypesetting  installations. 

The  programmable  COMPOSER-15  is  compatible  with  most  popular 
phototypesetting  systems.  It  provides  every  function  necessary  to  go 
from  unjustified  input  to  final,  clean  output  ready  for  phototypesetting  — 
CODE  CONVERSION  □  TEXT  FORMATTING  □  PROOFREADING  □ 
MERGING  □  EDITING  □  ESTABLISHING  TYPESETTING  COMMANDS 
-plus  COMPLETE  JUSTIFICATION  AND  HYPHENATION.  Every  step 
is  immediately  verified  on  the  bright,  high-contrast  screen.  And  with 
COMPOSER-15  you  need  never  generate  output  for  the  typesetter  until 
you’ve  seen  the  entire  text  in  its  final  form  — 

LETTER  PERFECT 


COMPUTERIZED  TYPE  COMPOSITION 

We’ll  send  you  the  COMPOSER-15  brochure  with  all  details.  And  be¬ 
cause  seeing  is  believing,  we  will  be  happy  to  arrange  for  you  to  see  a 
COMPOSER-1 5  in  operation.  It  does  a  superb  job  of  justifying  itself. 


IMLAC  CORPORATION 


296  Newton  Street  •  Waltham,  Massachusetts  021 54  •  (61 7)  891  -1 600  •  TWX  710  324-0466 


Does  your 
advertising 
medium  take 
a  stand  on 
behalf  of 
newspapers? 

Editor  &  Publisher 
does . . .  every  week! 

Your  sales  message 
for  or  about  newspapers 
is  read  by  the  world^s 
most  influential  molders 
of  opinion  in  tbe  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  News  Magazine  of 
the  Newspaper  Business 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  ONLY  NEWSPAPER  SHOP  IN  THE  WORLD  with 
a  baby  grand  piano  in  the  corner  near  the  press  is  probably 
in  Good  Thunder,  Minnesota.  And  it  is  probably  the  only  place 
where  the  editor  takes  a  music  break  instead  of  a  coffee  break, 
suggests  Gareth  Hiebert  in  a  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  profile  of 
Phoebe  Rose  Kienitz  of  the  weekly  Good  Thunder  Herald, 
circulation  500. 

Gareth’s  story,  complete  with  headline  “She  Keeps  in  Tune 
with  News”  and  photos  of  Phoebe  Rose  at  the  piano  keyboard 
and  setting  a  galley  of  type  into  page  form,  notes  that  she  IS 
the  Good  Thunder  Herald.  The  editor’s  other  hats  are  those 
of  printer,  press  woman,  reporter,  ad  setter,  and  mailer. 

A  former  saxophone  player  in  an  all-girl  band,  Mrs.  Kienitz 
gets  an  assist  from  her  husband,  Sidney,  at  the  front  shop  desk. 
Sidney,  who  had  a  stroke  two  years  ago,  says  gallantly  of 
Phoebe,  “She’s  the  whole  thing  ...  a  most  remarkable  person.” 

*  *  * 

A  FIRST  IN  EDITORIAL  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS,  sugpsts 
managing  editor  .lack  Harris  of  the  Melbourne  (Fla.)  Times, 
as  he  sends  along  a  refreshing  news  item  submitted  by  a  church 
pastor  in  a  neighboring  town. 

At  the  end  of  a  paragraph  of  display  typing  which  the  clergy¬ 
man  headed  “REVIVAL!  REVIVAL!  REVIVAL!”  along  with 
the  dates  and  time  of  the  services  in  caps  and  lower  case,  ap¬ 
peared  this  paragraph;  “Any  consideration  given  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Any  re-editing  of  the  above  information  is  en¬ 
couraged.” 

*  *  * 

THOSE  CHINESE  CHARACTERS  printed  in  white  on  green 
press  badges  worn  by  the  presidential  press  corps  on  the  visit 
to  China  have  been  interpreted  by  Helen  Thomas  in  her  UPI 
Reporter  notes.  The  characters  translate  into  “new  ear,”  ex¬ 
plains  Helen. 

«  «  « 

CRIME  TIME — A  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  headline  for  a 
story  about  burglars  making  off  with  cash  from  a  firm  that 
rents  out  guard  dogs  and  whose  slogan  is  “Crime  Prevention 
Is  Our  Business”  was  simply  “Bark  Fails  To  Prevent  Bite.” 

«  *  * 

PUNNY  TITLE  OF  THE  WEEK— Bob  Klipsch  of  the  weekly 
Socorro  (N.M.)  Defensor  Chieftain  illustrates  his  column  with 
a  sketch  of  a  clipboard  and  this  title:  “On  the  Klipsch-Board.” 
«  «  * 

LEST  WE  FORGET  that  all  of  1972  is  leap  year,  Catch-lines 
will  present  continuing  reports  beginning  with  the  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror's  bright  handling  of  February  29  in  its  “News 
of  Yesteryear”  which  looks  back  50,  25,  and  10  years.  On  that 
extra  day  this  year  under  “Compiled  from  the  files  of  the 
Altoona  Mirror”  appeared  only:  “ASIDE  TO  COPY  DESK  . . . 
FEB.  29,  1922,  1947  or  1962  NEVER  DID  OCCUR!!!  Sorry 
about  that !  Hold  tight  ’cause  we’ll  be  back  tomorrow ! ! !  ” 

«  «  « 

CALL  ME,  I  CAN’T  CALL  YOU  was  .Arizona  Republic 
columnist  Paul  Dean’s  plea  to  readers  and  assorted  corre¬ 
spondents  after  being  out  ill  a  week.  Mail  overflowed  his 
pigeon  hole  at  the  paper,  and  staffer  Peggy  Cowan  put  every¬ 
thing  in  a  large  plastic  bag  awaiting  Paul’s  return.  Sure  enough 
a  janitor’s  helper  carted  off  the  bag  to  the  shredder — all  five 
days  of  love  letters,  hate  mail,  bills,  invitations,  releases  and 
messages.  “If  there  was  anything  important,  please  call  me,” 
urged  Paul  in  his  first  column  back  at  the  office. 

*  *  *  - 

A  LIGHT-HEARTED  PENCIL  turned  out  the  Louisville 
Times  line  “There’s  a  llovely  llittle  new  llama  at  the  zoo”  for 
Bob  Pratt’s  story  about  a  baby  llama  allowed  to  wander  around 
the  Children’s  Zoo. 

*  *  * 

THE  TOLEDO  BLADE  HAS  A  “PEACH  SECTION”  printed 
on  peach-tinted  newsprint,  naturally.  Now  the  Blade  happens 
to  run  Mell  Lazarus’  “Miss  Peach”  cartoon  panel.  Where? 
On  the  first  page  of  the  “Peach  Section,”  naturally. 
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Oregon  is 
a  newspaper  town. 


Portland’s  two  “city”  dailies 
are  Oregon  newspapers. 
They  reach  8  out  of  10  in 
the  1,000,000  metro  market 
—and  deliver  more  than  half 
the  state  market  in  the 
bargain! 

It  figures  out  as  a  62% 
ADI  reach  — against  23%  for 
the  top  channel  and  40% 
for  the  top  magazine. 

Oregon.  It’s  our  kind 
of  town. 


PORTLAND  IS 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS  EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 

THE  OREGONIAN -OREGON  JOURNAL 

PCMtIand,  Oragon  97201,  Rapraaantad  nationally  by  Nawhouta  Nawtpapara.  Inc..  (Matro  Suburbia)  In  Saattia  by  G.  A.  Wallington. 


Editor  €1.  Publisher 


U.  Brown 
i^•r  and  Editor 


®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
V*  Bureau  of  Circulationa 
/a  Member,  American 

e  Buaineea  Preaa  Ine, 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  81,  1971 — 26,248 
Renewal  Rate — 76.8% 


Circulation  ahead  in  1971 

The  remarkable  stability  of  the  newspaper  business  is  refleeted  in 
an  increase  in  total  daily  (net  paid)  circulation  last  year  in  spite  of 
a  dejiressed  economy. 

According  to  figures  for  1,749  daily  newspapers  which  will  appear 
in  the  1972  Editor  ir  Publisher  International  Year  Book,  off  the  press 
at  the  end  of  March,  total  daily  circulation  reached  a  new  high  at 
the  end  of  1971  of  62,231,258  copies.  This  was  a  numerical  increase 
of  123,731  copies  per  day  over  the  previous  year — not  much  in  per- 
ccnttige  points — but  significant  in  view  of  the  prevailing  economic 
factors  at  that  time.  The  gain  was  more  than  double  the  50,000  in¬ 
crease  recorded  in  1970  over  1969. 

Total  morning  daily  circulation  showed  a  gain  and  total  evening 
circulation  a  slight  loss,  but  morning-evening  circulations  showed 
gains  in  30  states  plus  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  number  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  increased  by  one  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  Sunday  newspapers  increased  by  four  to  590  with 
total  Sunday  circulation  gaining  448,041  copies  to  a  total  of  49,664,643. 

.\dd  to  these  figures  the  jireviously-reported  gains  in  newspaper 
total  advertising  revenue.  The  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  noted  that 
total  ad  revenues  for  newspapers  went  up  9%  during  1971  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  S6  billion  for  the  first  time.  At  a  time  when  other  media  were 
in  difficulties,  newspaper  revenue  from  national  advertising  went  up 
14%,  retail  ad  revenue  was  ahead  8%,  and  classified  revenue  in¬ 
creased  9%. 

The  .Ad  Bureau  has  predicted,  we  think  modestly,  another  increase 
of  6%  in  newspaper  ad  revenues  during  1972.  Early  reports  of  linage 
gains  so  far  this  year  from  various  parts  of  the  country  indicate  that 
figure  could  be  topped.  .Also,  it  is  an  election  year  which  should  bring 
continuing  circulation  expansion. 

Whoever  coined  the  phrase,  “the  disappearing  daily,’’  didn’t  know 
what  he  was  talking  about. 


What  is  publication? 


.A  New  York  radio  broadcaster  invoking  the  state’s  “newsmen’s 
privilege  act”  has  refused  to  turn  over  to  the  Manhattan  District 
.Attorney’s  office  the  tapes  of  material  previously  put  on  the  air. 
Completely  aside  from  why  the  D..A.  wants  the  tapes  and  what  might 
be  on  them,  we  find  the  reasoning  behind  the  refusal  debatable,  to 
say  the  least.  The  station  contends  that  broadcast  material  is  not  a 
matter  of  public  record;  “The  mere  fact  comments  are  broadcast 
makes  those  comments  public  only  for  the  fleeting  moment  during 
which  they  are  actually  broadcast.  Beyond  that,  the  public  record 
exists  only  in  the  minds  and  recollections  of  the  listeners.” 

It  is  tantamount  to  a  newspaper  publisher  refusing  to  turn  over 
copies  of  yesterday’s  newspaper.  If  you  didn’t  read  it  then,  too  bad! 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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COPY  DESK  LAMENT 

The  new  girl  looked  over  my  shoulder 
as  I  prepared  lines  to  go  with  a  photo  of 
Lenin  we  were  going  to  use. 

“Who's  that?"  she  asked. 

I  said,  “You  knotv — Lenin.  Historic  hero 
of  Russian  communism.  Don’t  you  recog¬ 
nize  him?” 

“Oh!”  she  snapped.  “I  was  a  journalism 
major — I’m  not  supposed  to  be  a  history 
expert!” — A  colleague. 

*  *  * 

We  cannot  all  have  “facilities  in  several 
fields”  as  a  young  reporter  once  told  me, 
but  it  does  seem  those  who  earn  their  bread 
with  a  diversity  of  knowledge  and  the 
American-English  language  would  show 
more  appreciation  for  these  tools. 

Much  hilarity  is  caused  by  erroneous 
matter  appearing  in  the  public  press  be¬ 
cause  of  editorial  or  typographical  pressure 
and  numerous  samples  are  deliberately  re¬ 
peated  because  they  are  often  funnier  than 
contrived  humor.  Having  been  steeped  in 
the  near-hysteria  of  daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  I  sometimes  feel  regret  that  the 
public  cannot  enjoy  many  of  the  things 
intercepted  by  unsung  copy  editors. 

I  also  sense  an  uneasiness,  a  concern 
which  stills  that  spontaneous  chortle:  those 
who  cause  my  uneasiness  usually  have  had 
the  benefits  of  what  we  complacently  term 
a  good  education,  and  they  are  engaged  in 
work  for  sizable  daily  newspapers.  It  hardly 
seems  presumptuous  to  ask  that  those  at  the 
educational  and  managerial  levels  pause  to 
reassess  the  incredible  results  of  their 
policies.  If  only  they  would  examine  the 
prose  offered  by  hordes  of  young  persons 
pouring  from  our  expanding  journalism 
schools!  If  they  could  see  it  from  my 
vantage  point ! 

For  about  a  decade  I  have  contended 
with  copy  produced  by  a  “well  educated” 
fellow;  after  ten  years  he  no  longer  fits 
into  the  youth  category,  but  if  we  heed  the 
consensus  among  editors  who  see  his  work 
this  individual  has  far  to  go — toward  obli¬ 
vion.  Although  having  a  college  degree  and 
a  standing  in  alleged  honor  societies,  he 
continues  to  write  of  such  things  as  a 
“lewy”  that  will  “effect”  most  taxpayers 
but  will  not  burden  an  exempt  “Penta- 
coskal”  church. 

If  one  feels  the  quoted  offenses  are 
rarities  submitted  for  shock  value,  allow  me 
to  digress  just  long  enough  to  allay  the 
suspicion  and  declare  that  witnesses  are 
available  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  all 
examples  quoted  herein. 

Another  young  man  can  be  depended 
upon  to  lose  his  way  while  attempting  to 
guide  others:  “They  would  have  a  hard 
time  proving  what  they  have  contributed 
to  the  scene  that  will  stand  inspection  as 
being  not  only  a  recent  development  or 
worthwhile.” 

Truly,  some  things  crumble  under  in¬ 
spection  ! 

Many  pitfalls  await  the  eager  phrase 
composer.  Enjoy  this  effort  by  another  de¬ 
gree  holder: 

“Since  the  road  has  been  partially 
travelled,  they  find  it  increasingly  frustrat¬ 
ing  to  be  dumped  ashore  in  midstream.” 

The  person  who  wrote  the  quoted  mate¬ 
rial  above  has  a  city  room  neighbor  who 


discovered  the  newspaper  employing  her 
prefers  to  spell  employee  with  one  “e”  as 
a  matter  of  style — a  liberty  taken  by  the 
modern  newspaper  at  times;  I  am  not 
interested  in  preparing  a  lecture  for  my 
employers.  However,  the  lady  has  been 
writing  of  anti-Castro  Cubans  as  “refuges” 
and  opera  buffs  as  “devotes”  until  I  am 
resigned  to  defeat. 

If  such  things  are  merely  frustrating, 
should  this  not  be  considered  an  insult? 
— “His  career,  from  an  unknown  lad  in 
poor  circumstances  to  respected  statesman, 
has  been  a  typical  Alger  Hiss  story.” 

If  possible,  I  would  deprive  some  in¬ 
dividuals  of  their  typewriters  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  I  would  prevent  a  child 
from  playing  with  a  loaded  revolver.  For 
months  one  person  produced  copy  which 
caused  a  superior  to  conclude  there  was 
so  much  levity  on  his  copy  desk  that  the 
men  could  not  be  serving  their  paper 
properly.  If  only  he  had  realized  the  dis¬ 
graces  we  spared  him! 

“The  collective  spine  of  the  audience 
tingled  as  the  chorus  broke  into  the  na¬ 
tional  emblem.” 

Again:  “Most  of  the  delegates  remained 
seated  while  the  majority  walked  out,  and 
he  declared  heatedly  that  he  was  tired  of 
having  aspirations  east  at  him.” 

The  employee  who  wrote  those  sentences 
recently  put  me  in  such  a  state  of  awe  that 
I  made  no  attempt  to  speak  for  long  periods 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day.  His 
written  statement  so  well  illuminated  a 
rampant  inadequacy  that  it  glows  in  my 
memory  as  a  fitting  final  piece  of  evidence 
to  support  my  contentions: 

“This  collection  contains  volumes  in  many 
languages,  even  including  Sand  Script.” 

I  feel  that  overshadows  all  other  efforts 
by  this  gentleman,  who  has  also  written  of 
a  man  with  a  “photogenic”  memory  and 
an  Air  Force  event  featuring  a  “giant  air 
amanda.” 

Stung  at  times  by  our  crude  hoots  upon 
finding  some  new  blunder  to  share,  our 
younger  writing  friends  declare  that  we 
shall  be  replaced  by  a  form  of  computer 
equipment  that  shall  effectively  (and 
silently)  check  over  their  copy,  thereby 
making  us  obsolete. 

The  day  may  well  come.  However,  I  have 
the  feeling  the  mechanized  editors  of  the 
future  will  be  particularly  susceptible  to 
short-circuits. 

Edward  Griffin 

Copy  editor  at  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light. 

*  *  * 

MORE  LIBEL  SUITS 

The  day  of  the  Newspaper  Crusade  is  not 
dead,  though  it  does  seem  to  be  sleeping. 
It  is  your  duty  to  awaken  it. 

You  must  dare  to  agree  .  .  .  and  to  dis¬ 
agree.  You  must  take  some  stand  after  you 
have  determined  what  you  honestly  think 
is  right. 

Yes,  I  know  it’s  popular  these  days  to 
back  the  minorities.  Well  and  good  IF 
their  proposals  are  worthy.  But  it  also  is 
your  duty  to  protect  the  majorities.  There 
are  rights  .  .  .  and  wrongs  ...  on  all  sides. 
Your  duty  is  to  determine  the  right.  Be 
sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead  .  .  .  and 
damn  the  torpedoes. 

If  you  must  step  on  some  toes  in  your 
crusading,  all  the  better.  Nonviolent  con¬ 
troversy  is  the  stepping  stone  to  improve¬ 


ment.  Be  certain  that  your  newspaper  has 
its  say. 

The  newspaper  business  these  days  needs 
more  aggressive  journalism,  more  intensive 
no-holds-barred  campaigns  for  worthy 
causes,  more  guts  to  probe,  to  interpret, 
to  report  the  facts  and  to  crusade  for  the 
betterment  of  all  mankind. 

Newspapers  today  need  more  libel  suits. 

Now,  mind  you,  I  did  not  say  more  libel 
convictions,  just  more  libel  suits  to  show 
we  are  concerned,  to  show  we  are  fighting. 

Yes,  I  heartily  recommend  more  libel 
suits.  And  if  that  be  treason,  then  today’s 
newspaper  editors  may  be  asking  for  death 
.  .  .  not  freedom  ...  of  the  Press. 

William  H.  Tyus 

Instructor  at  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia,  Ath¬ 
ens,  Ga. 

*  *  * 

ORIGIN  OF  ‘SMOG’ 

My  respect  and  admiration  for  Hubbard 
Keavy,  with  whose  achievements  as  a  word- 
smith  and  stylist  I  have  long  been  familiar, 
remains  untarnished.  I  am  sure  that  he  felt 
the  glow  of  creation  in  1923  when  he  pro¬ 
duced  what  was  to  him  a  new  word  “smog,” 
to  describe  a  combination  of  smoke  and  fog. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  us 
must  upset  his  future  tombstone  by  siding 
with  the  Laguna  Beach  (Calif.)  Neivs-Post 
which  ascribes  the  portmanteau  to  a  British 
subject  in  1905. 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  in  its 
Supplement  quotes  the  Globe  in  July  of 
that  year  as  follows: 

“The  other  day  at  a  meeting  of  the  Public 
Health  Congress  Dr.  Des  Voeux  did  a  public 
service  in  coining  a  new  word  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  fog,  which  was  referred  to  as  ‘smog’, 
a  compound  of  ‘smoke’  and  ‘fog.’  ” 

Then  follow  two  other  quotations  from 
publications,  including  one  in  Glasgow. 
These  occurred  in  1918  and  1921. 

H.  Rodney  Luery 

Retired  managing  editor  of  the  Home 
News,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Short  Takes 

The  Association  is  sponsoring  a  con¬ 
ference  stressing  the  need  for  women  to 
cooperate  with  men  in  making  derisions 
and  determining  society’s  life  styles.  — 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Without  endorsing  them,  he  said  a  wide 
range  of  reforms  should  be  considered,  in¬ 
cluding  .  .  .  making  a  legislative  job  a 
full  time  job  with  adequate  pay  and  im¬ 
proved  stuffing. — St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 

*  *  * 

CLASSIFIED  AD:  Girl  wanted,  clean 
non-smoker  to  sit  on  Apt.  house  5  hrs. 
daily  for  room  &  bath.  Permanent. — Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

«  *  * 

.  . .  Mr.  L.  . .  was  arrested  minutes  after 
the  blast  and  had  an  injured  left  hand. 
He  was  taken  to  Scared  Heart  Hospital. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

*  *  * 

Despite  what  he  calls  a  “higher  than 
normal  number  of  students  absent  at  this 
time,  .  .  .  schools  in  the  city  would  remain 
open  during  the  current  fly  epidemic. — 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  News. 

«  «  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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PLANNED  building  for  the  American  Press  Institute  to  be  erected  at  Raston,  Virginia,  near  the 
new  headquarters  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


API  to  raise  $1.9  miUion 
for  new  quarters  at  Reston 


The  American  Press  Institute  (API) 
announced  a  campaign  to  raise  $1,936,200 
to  construct  its  own  building  in  Reston, 
Virginia,  and  move  from  present  quarters 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City. 

The  chairman  of  the  Building  Fund 
Campaign  will  be  Turner  Catledge,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Times  and  a  re¬ 
tired  Vicepresident  and  Executive  Editor 
of  that  newspaper. 

Announcement  of  the  campaign  was 
made  by  James  H.  Ottaway,  chairman  of 
the  API  Advisory  Board.  He  said  con¬ 
tributions  would  be  sought  from  daily 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  from  former  members  of  Se¬ 
minars  conducted  by  API.  Ottaway  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Ottaway  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Campbell  Hall,  New  York. 

“Although  we  think  that  most  of  the 
money  will  come  from  corporate  giving  by 
newspapers,”  Ottaway  said,  “we  feel  that 
former  Seminar  members  also  will  want  to 
have  a  part  in  the  campaign.  In  fact 
several  former  Seminar  members  have  al¬ 
ready  approached  us  with  contributions.” 


tripled  without  an  increase  in  facilities. 

The  Institute,  a  non-profit  organization, 
holds  an  annual  series  of  Seminars  for 
executives  and  staff  members  of  daily 
newspapers.  Its  programs  have  been  at¬ 
tended  by  nearly  7,500  men  and  women 
from  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  nine  Provinces  of  Canada.  API  is 
financed  by  United  States  and  Canadian 
newspapers  through  Seminar  tuition  fees 
and  annual  voluntary  sponsor  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Reston,  the  first  of  the  so-called  new 
towns,  is  situated  18  miles  west  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  five  miles  east  of  Dulles 
International  Airport.  It  was  selected  as 
the  new  home  of  API  after  a  two-year 
study  by  the  Advisory  Board,  a  special 
committee  and  the  API  staff. 

Space  problems 

The  search  was  started  after  Columbia 
University  officers,  working  closely  with 
API,  could  find  no  feasible  solution  to 
API’s  space  problems  either  on  the  main 
campus  or  on  other  Columbia  properties. 
It  is  hoped  that  after  it  moves  to  Reston 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

API  can  retain  a  relationship  with 
Columbia  University. 

API  will  construct  a  building  of  25,000 
square  feet,  more  than  double  the  space  in 
which  it  now  operates.  The  two-story 
structure  will  be  built  on  a  wooded  four- 
acre  tract  that  provides  room  for  possible 
long-range  expansion. 

The  architects  are  Marcel  Breuer  and 
Hamilton  Smith,  with  Hasram  Zainoed- 
din,  associate.  Among  the  buildings  re¬ 
cently  designed  by  the  Breuer  firm  are 
The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York  City;  the  United  States  Em¬ 
bassy,  the  Netherlands;  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  office 
building,  Washington  D.C.;  the  campus 
Center,  University  of  Massachusetts;  and 
the  Engineering  and  Applied  Science  La¬ 
boratory,  Yale  University. 

The  API  building  will  have  space  for 
Seminar  functions  on  the  upper  floor.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  facilities  will  be  housed  on 
the  lower  level. 

In  the  building  will  be  a  large  Semi¬ 
nar  conference  room  with  built-in  au¬ 
dio-visual  equipment,  and  four  smaller 
conference  rooms  for  clinic  groups.  There 
will  be  a  critique  room  w’ith  tiered  seating 
for  close-in  examination  of  newspapers,  a 
library,  a  work  room  and  a  lounge  for 
Seminar  members,  offices  for  administra¬ 
tive  and  supporting  staffs  and  other  work 
facilities. 

Facilities  at  Sheraton  Inn 

Housing  and  dining  facilities  for  Semi¬ 
nar  members  will  be  at  the  Sheraton  Inn, 
a  part  of  the  Reston  International  Center. 
This  is  a  three-minute  walk  from  the  API 
building.  The  complex,  scheduled  to  open 
later  this  year,  will  include  the  300-room 
Inn,  facilities  for  meetings  and  conven¬ 
tions,  a  15-story  office  building,  a 
700-seat  twin  cinema  and  shops  and  bouti¬ 
ques. 

The  master  plan  for  Reston  carefully 
designates  land  usage.  API  will  be  situat¬ 
ed  in  a  large  area  reserved  for  education¬ 
al  and  communications  institutions  and 
associations. 

The  recently  completed  headquarters 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


Ottaway  said  that  the  campaign  goal  of 
$1,936,200  represents  the  estimated  total 
costs  of  land,  construction,  furnishings, 
landscaping  and  moving.  He  said  that  it  is 
hoped  the  campaign  will  exceed  this  mini¬ 
mum  goal  to  allow  for  contingencies. 

Donors  honored 

The  names  of  donors  who  make  possible 
API’s  new  home  will  be  fittingly  honored 
within  the  building,  Ottaway  said. 

API  hopes  to  break  ground  for  the  new 
building  later  this  year  and  to  move  to 
Reston  no  later  than  the  summer  of  1974. 

The  decision  to  move  API  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  where  it  has  operated 
since  its  founding  in  1946,  was  made  by 
the  API  Advisory  Board  last  September. 
The  major  reason  was  an  acute  need  for 
additional  space  for  present  operations 
and  future  growth.  Since  1946  the  number 
of  API  Seminars  and  related  work  has 


Floor  plan  shows  layout  of  section  in  proposed  API  building  where  seminars  will  be  conducted. 


‘State  of  siege’ 
at  El  Mundo  with 
Guild  on  strike 

For  the  past  month  El  Mundo  in  San 
Juan,  P.R.  has  been  publishing  a  curtailed 
edition  daily  with  limited  distribution,  due 
to  a  strike  by  about  400  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  from  all  departments  of 
the  newspaper. 

Guild  local  225  which  has  five  contracts 
covering  El  Mundo  workers,  including 
newsroom  and  production  shifts  began  its 
walkout  February  10  after  failing  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  new  contract  in 
nine  months  of  negotiations.  The  previous 
contract  expired  last  June. 

The  strike  has  been  marked  by  various 
incidents  of  violence  on  the  picket  line  and 
at  an  airport  where  five  helicopters  rented 
by  El  Mundo  were  blown  up. 

Workers  live  in  plant 

Peter  F.  Albi,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  newspaper,  told  E&P  this  week  that 
147  employes  are  living  in  a  state  of  siege 
in  the  building.  Dormitories  have  been  set 
up  for  both  men  and  women,  and  food  and 
clothing  are  being  flown  in  by  helicopter. 

Some  of  those  putting  out  the  paper 
have  come  from  newspapers  in  the  Main¬ 
land. 

According  to  Albi,  the  guild  apparently 
lost  control  of  the  picket  lines  to  various 
“subversive  groups.”  Many  of  the  pickets, 
he  said,  have  been  identified  as  members 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party,  the 
Federation  of  University  Students  Pro  In¬ 
dependence  who  were  involved  in  a  cam¬ 
pus  riot  last  year  in  which  two  policemen 
died,  the  National  Association  of  Socialist 
Workers  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Socialist  Party  and  the  Young  Lords. 

More  than  a  score  of  cars  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed,  Albi  said,  and  law¬ 
yers  for  the  Socialist  Party  always  ap¬ 
pear  in  court  to  represent  the  persons 
arrested. 

Union  wants  supervisors 

At  issue  in  the  bargaining  impasse, 
Albi  noted,  was  the  union’s  demand  to 
represent  all  supervisors  and  many  work¬ 
ers  who  have  expressed  unwillingness  to 
join  the  Guild. 

In  essence,  according  to  Albi,  the  Guild 
is  seeking  a  voice  in  management  policy 
and  control  of  the  editorial  department. 

In  the  past  week  one  edition  of  El  Mun¬ 
do  with  16  pages  has  been  published  dai¬ 
ly.  Circulation  had  reached  160,000  at  the 
time  of  the  strike.  Full  distribution  has 
not  been  obtained  but  gains  are  being 
made  daily,  Albi  said. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  in  Washington 
has  sent  more  than  $100,000  to  the  San 
Juan  local  for  strike  benefits.  It  reported 
that  wage  offers  made  by  management 
were  unsatisfactory.  The  top  minimum 
pay  is  $168  a  week. 

Hearings  have  been  conducted  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  some  200  employes  desig¬ 
nated  as  supervisors  should  be  included  in 
the  bargaining  units.  With  clarification  of 
the  job  categories,  settlement  of  the  con¬ 
tract  dispute  was  anticipated. 

El  Mundo’s  publisher,  Argentina  S. 
Hills,  is  the  wife  of  Lee  Hills,  president 
of  Knight  Newspapers. 


API  building  plan 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


building  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  is  east  of  the  API  site, 
across  a  small  artificial  lake.  Also  housed 
in  the  ANPA  building  will  be  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 

Catledge,  the  campaign  chairman,  will 
be  assisted  by  the  14  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  and  two  members  of  the  API 
staff.  Walter  Everett,  executive  director, 
and  Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  managing  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  American  Press  Institute  has  been 
incorporated  in  Virginia  as  a  non-profit 
educational  corporation  exempt  from  fed¬ 
eral  income-tax  taxation.  This  status  has 
been  certified  by  the  Intenial  Revenue 
Service  and  contributions  to  the  Building 
Fund  Campaign  are  tax  deductible. 

• 

Scholarship  guide 
lists  $2,519,564 

The  1972  Journalism  Scholarship  Guide 
of  the  Newspaper  Fund  includes  grants 
totaling  $2,519,564  for  3,542  students.  The 
directory  is  available  at  no  charge  for 
single  copies  from  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 

Special  mention  of  scholarships  for  mi¬ 
nority  group  students  is  included  in  the 
guide.  The  Newspaper  Fund  also  lists 
continuing  education  programs  and  grants 
for  journalism  teachers  and  professional 
newsmen. 


New  lurmture, 
new  procedure 
in  the  newsroom 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  has 
completed  a  newsroom  remodeling  project 
and  reorganized  its  news  staff  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  metropolitan  area  news. 

The  remodeling  consisted  of  all  new 
furniture,  carpet,  lowering  and  sound¬ 
proofing  of  the  ceiling,  new  drapes,  a  new 
air  conditioning  system  and  installation  of 
35  electric  typewriters. 

Newsroom  employes  were  forced  to  va¬ 
cate  their  desks  only  one  day  during  the 
operation.  Removal  of  old  furniture  began 
on  Friday,  February  11  and  news  staffers 
operated  from  the  circulation  department 
on  Saturday,  February  12,  to  get  out  the 
Saturday  and  Sunday  editions. 

Total  cost  of  the  remodeling,  according 
to  executive  editor  Carl  DeBloom,  was  “in 
excess  of  $150,000.” 

Les  Shelley,  former  copy  desk  chief, 
was  promoted  to  executive  news  editor. 

Kenneth  Hamrick,  fonner  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor,  became  news  editor. 

Harold  B.  Schellkopf,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  became  metro  news  editor. 

Duane  St.  Clair,  former  assistant  city 
editor,  was  named  metro-city  editor. 

Jack  Allen  was  pi'omoted  from  copy  edi¬ 
tor  to  wire  editor-copy  desk  chief. 

John  C.  McConaughy,  former  news  edi¬ 
tor,  who  retired  at  the  end  of  February, 
spent  his  last  two  weeks  as  a  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  managing  editor  Robert  B. 
Smith.  McConaughy  retired  after  working 
for  more  than  40  years  on  the  former 
Ohio  State  Journal  and  the  Columbus 
Dispatch. 

Under  the  reorganization  more  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  metropolitan  area 
news. 

Copy  flow  has  been  streamlined.  Under 
the  new  setup,  all  locally  prepared  copy 
flows  directly  to  the  metro  news  editor 
and  then  to  a  metro  copy  desk. 


THE  MAIN  NEWSROOM  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  with  new  furniture  in  orderly  array. 
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Black  newspaper 
is  seeking  white 
readers  in  U.  S. 

The  New  York  Amsterdam  News, 
Harlem-based  weekly,  has  begun  a  test 
subscription  campaign  aimed  at  a  select 
list  of  whites  and  blacks.  The  move  is  seen 
as  the  first  step  toward  turning  it  into  a 
national  newspaper.  Present  circulation  is 
90,000,  with  only  2,000  on  subscription. 

According  to  Henry  G.  LaBrie  Ill’s  list 
of  black-oriented  newspapers  (1971  Editor 
&  Publisher  Yearbook)  the  only  one  that 
comes  close  to  being  national  is  Muham¬ 
mad  Speaks,  a  700,000  circulation  weekly 
distributed  from  Chicago. 

Handling  the  subscription  promotion  for 
the  Amsterdam  News  is  Lawrence  G. 
Chait  &  Company  Inc.,  consultants  in  di¬ 
rect  marketing.  Chait  said  the  goal  is  to 
add  100,000  subscribers — 60%  of  them 
black  and  40%  white. 

Chait,  who  was  direct  mail  manager  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  from  1945  to  1951 
when  Dow  Jones  Co.  decided  to  expand 
the  Journal  into  a  national  daily,  said  the 
subscription  drive  would  be  done  primari¬ 
ly  through  direct  mail,  supported  by  tele¬ 
phone  follow-up.  He  said  some  ads  would 
be  scheduled  in  black  college  newspapers 
and  in  papers  published  by  trade  unions. 

Chait  said  101,450  mailing  pieces  are 
being  sent  to  four  audience  groups,  as 
follows : 

•  60,000  in  the  black  community.  This 
group  includes  non-commissioned  officers 
in  the  Armed  Services,  National  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Negro  Women,  black  women  tele¬ 
phone  subscribers,  black  alumini,  college 
students  and  parents  of  these  students. 

•  22,700  in  the  white  “liberal”  commu¬ 
nity.  Names  have  been  taken  from  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  Center  magazine.  New  York  Re¬ 
view  of  Books,  College  Faculty,  The  Pro¬ 
gressive,  New  Republic.  700  names  have 
been  supplied  by  C.  H.  Jones,  publisher 
of  the  News. 

•  3,750  executives  of  1,250  firms  listed 
by  Fortune  magazine. 

•  15,000  in  government,  hospitals,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  libraries. 

Corporations  subscribe 

Chait  reported  that  subscription  orders 
had  been  received  from  Bristol-Myers, 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust,  Liggett  & 
Myers,  Sperry  Hutchinson,  Lone  Star  In¬ 
dustries,  and  American  Sterilizer  Co. 

Prospects  are  offered  two  books  at  re¬ 
duced  prices — History  of  Black  Ameri¬ 
cans,  published  by  Time-Life,  and  the  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  the  Negro  Al¬ 
manac. 

The  letter  to  the  black  leaders  makes 
the  point  that  the  News  provides  a  “better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Black 
consciousness  and  its  impact  on  contem¬ 
porary  America.” 

The  selling  appeal  used  on  the  white 
“liberal”  community  is  that  the  “new  Am¬ 
sterdam  News  mirrors  and  interprets 
Black  pride.  Black  consciousness.  Black 
heritage.  Black  social  and  business  prog- 
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ress.  And  it  does  it  as  no  other  newspaper 
can  because  its  writers  and  editors  are  of 
the  Black  community.  They  are  equipped 
to  bring  you  authentic,  soundly  based  re¬ 
portage  that  you  cannot  possibly  find  in 
the  ‘downtown’  press.” 

Letters  mention  the  new  ownership  of 
the  newspaper.  The  News  was  acquired 
last  spring  by  the  Amnews  Corp.  from 
Dr.  C.  B.  Powell,  who  founded  the  paper. 
The  principals  of  Amnews  include  Clar¬ 
ence  Jones,  editor  and  publisher,  and 
Percy  Sutton,  Manhattan  Borough  presi- 
ident. 


Black  journalists  and  their  sympa¬ 
thizers  battered  at  the  gates  of  the  white- 
controlled  communications  media  at  two 
conferences  in  Washington  this  week. 
They  attacked  the  media  as  racist  in  news 
coverage  and  in  hiring  policies  and  de¬ 
manded  an  expanded  role  for  blacks  in 
journalism. 

The  first  was  a  Black  Communicators 
Conference  at  Howard  University.  The 
second  was  a  Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
chaired  by  Representative  William  Clay 
of  Missouri. 

A  principal  witness  at  both  conferences 
was  Tony  Brown,  dean  of  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Communications  who  is 
also  executive  producer  of  Black  Journal, 
a  television  program. 

Before  the  Black  Caucus  he  levelled  his 
attack  mostly  at  the  broadcast  media.  He 
and  other  witnesses,  however  condemned 
racism  they  alleged  prevailed  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  television.  Brown  said  that 
the  exclusion  of  blacks  from  high  execu¬ 
tive  jobs  in  broadcasting  “brainwashed” 
the  black  population  into  thinking  like 
whites. 

None  of  the  219  public  television  sta¬ 
tions  have  a  black  manager.  Brown  said, 
and  Clifford  L.  Alexander  Jr.,  former 
chairman  of  the  President’s  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Commission,  said  that  not  a  single 
commercial  television  station  is  owmed  by 
blacks. 

“Black  journalism  in  its  search  for 
truth,  which  may  frequently  run  counter 
to  white  journalism,  is  a  belief  in  the 
beauty,  the  power  and  the  soul  of  black 
people,”  Brown  told  the  Caucus. 

Activism  urged 

At  Howard  University,  Browm  urged 
350  black  student  and  professional  jour¬ 
nalists  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
become  activist  writers  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  black  people.  He  said  that  the 
traditional  journalistic  idea  of  the  unin¬ 
volved  writer  w’as  inadequate  for  black 
advancement.  The  white-controlled  media, 
he  alleged,  had  promoted  negative  images 
of  blacks. 

Samuel  Yette,  associate  professor  of 
journalism,  called  on  the  group  to  work 
toward  “an  unswerving  and  certain  sense 
of  identity.”  He  said  that  blacks  working 
for  the  white  media  often  are  used  as 
“spies”  for  the  white  establishment  and  do 
not  report  news  useful  to  the  black  com¬ 
munity. 

Yette,  recently  separated  from  News- 
week’s  Washington  staff,  claims  he 
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Soon  after  he  bought  the  paper,  Jones 
imposed  a  ban  on  the  A&P  food  chain  for 
lack  of  interest  in  the  black  communities. 
The  ad  boycott  has  been  lifted  and  now 
A&P  is  the  one  of  the  paper’s  major  ad¬ 
vertisers,  A&P  and  Bohack  stores  are  im¬ 
portant  outlets  for  newsstand  circulation 
sales  of  the  News. 

In  line  with  its  move  for  national  dis¬ 
tribution,  Chait  said  the  paper  had  ex¬ 
tended  its  network  of  stringers  and  ap¬ 
pointed  correspondents  in  important  cit¬ 
ies. 


was  fired  because  of  racism.  Newsweek 
said  his  discharge  involved  questions  of 
professional  competence. 

Harold  G.  LaBrie  3rd,  University  of 
Iowa  journalism  teacher,  presented  the 
Caucus  with  statistics  about  minority  em¬ 
ployment  in  white  dominated  newspapers. 
He  cited  a  1970  survey  by  Prof.  Edward 
Trayes  of  Temple  University  which 
showed  that  one  in  16  news-editorial  staff 
members  in  196  daily  publications  was 
black,  and  of  1,219  news  executive  posi¬ 
tions  available  blacks  occupied  five. 

The  survey  revealed  a  gain  in  staff  jobs 
from  40  in  1969  to  the  65  in  1970  but 
LaBrie  said  the  study  did  not  show  that 
newspapers  were  making  much  progress 
toward  more  balanced  employment  of  ma¬ 
jority  and  minority  personnel. 

Another  report  on  black  employment 
was  presented  by  Representative  Shirley 
Chisholm,  New  York  Democrat.  A  survey 
among  20  newspapers,  she  said,  showed 
that  they  were  “doing  much  worse  than 
the  industrial  average.”  In  the  newspaper 
industry  as  a  whole,  she  asserted,  only  4.2 
percent  of  all  employes  are  black;  in  the 
professional  class  that  includes  reporters, 
only  1.5  percent  as  black.” 

Mrs.  Chisholm  commented  in  a  state¬ 
ment  that  “when  I  look  up  from  the 
House  floor  to  the  press  gallery  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare  to  see  a  black  face.  When  I 
do,  it  is  usually  a  reporter  for  a  black 
paper  and  not  a  black  reporter  for  a 
white-owned  paper.  That’s  probably  why 
no  black  newsmen  went  to  China  with  Mr. 
Nixon.” 

100  Jewish  editors 
get  White  House  bid 

More  that  100  editors  and  publishers  of 
Jewish  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
been  invited  to  a  briefing  session  in  the 
Executive  Office  Building  in  Washington 
on  Monday,  March  13.  The  White  House 
invitation  said  a  kosher  lunch  would  be 
served. 

The  affair,  arranged  by  Herbert  G. 
Klein,  the  Nixon  Administration’s  commu¬ 
nications  director,  will  wind  up  with  a 
cocktail  party  given  by  Max  Fisher,  a 
Detroit  industrialist  who  is  a  Republican 
Party  fund-raiser. 

Philip  Hochstein,  publisher  of  Jewish 
Week,  called  it  “a  bold  bid  for  the  Jewish 
vote.”  He  said  he  would  be  too  busy  to 
attend. 


Blacks  protest  scarcity  of  new  jobs 
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Court,  Congress 
assay  effect  of 
Information  Act 

The  Supreme  Court  and  a  Congression¬ 
al  committee  have  embarked  on  separate 
inquiries  into  the  way  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  passed  five  years  ago  to 
curb  excessive  government  secrecy  and 
enhance  the  free  flow  of  information  to 
the  public,  is  working. 

The  high  court  agreed  for  the  first  time 
to  hear  a  case  involving  the  Act,  brought 
by  33  Congressmen,  to  force  the  White 
House  to  disclose  reports  and  letters 
prepared  for  President  Nixon  relating  to 
the  underground  nuclear  explosion  at 
Amchitka  Island,  Alaska. 

A  Federal  District  judge  ruled  that  the 
documents  were  exempt  from  the  dis¬ 
closure  provisions  of  the  Fol.  The  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  however,  ordered  the  District 
Judge  to  inspect  the  documents  and  decide 
whether  some  of  them  could  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  without  endangering  national  security. 

In  its  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  the 
Government  contended  that  inspection  by 
judges  would  invite  judicial  tampering 
with  national  security  and  go  beyond  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  encourage  free 
exchange  of  ideas  within  and  between 
government  bureaus. 

The  court’s  action  coincided  with  hear¬ 
ings  by  a  House  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  into  how  the  Fol  act  is 
working  and  whether  the  Executive 
Branch  is  following  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Representative  William 
S.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman, 
said  the  committee  planned  to  “suggest 
legislative  solutions  to  any  shortcomings 
we  uncover.” 

James  C.  Hagerty,  press  secretary  to 
President  Eisenhower,  testified  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  classification  of  documents  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  operation  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  but  that  government  procedures 
should  be  reviewed  periodically  to  bring 
them  into  line  with  changing  times  and 
conditions. 

George  Reedy,  press  secretary  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson,  said  Congress  should  look 
into  the  proliferation  of  executive  privi¬ 
lege  operations  in  the  White  House,  which 
he  said  made  it  “literally  impossible  to  get 
at  the  facts.” 

Morehead  said  he  deplored  the  fact  that 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion’s  director  of  communications,  had  de¬ 
clined  to  testify  on  the  ground  that  the 
President’s  immediate  staff  do  not  appear 
before  Congressional  committees. 

Changes  suggested 

Hagerty  called  the  existing  classifica¬ 
tion  system  an  antiquated  one,  dating 
from  World  War  I,  and  often  subjected  to 
abuse.  He  made  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations  concerning  changes: 

(1)  Each  agency  of  the  government 
should  have  a  classification  clearing  house 
which  would  have  sole  authority  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  any  of  its  papers  or  actions 


Nixon  order  limits 
*Top  Secret^  label 

President  Nixon  has  issued  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Order,  effective  June  1,  which  sub¬ 
stantially  restricts  authority  to  classify 
papers  “Top  Secret.” 

Materials  may  be  classified  “Top  Se¬ 
cret”  only  if  their  unauthorized  disclosure 
“could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
exceptionally  grave  damage  to  the  nation’s 
security.” 

The  burden  of  proof  is  placed  upon 
those  who  vrant  to  preserve  secrecy  rather 
than  on  those  who  want  to  declassify  the 
documents.  This  is  the  first  .time  such  a 
requirement  has  been  imposed. 

The  order  limits  authority  to  use  the 
“Top  Secret”  label  to  12  departments  and 
agencies.  Under  current  rules  24  agencies 
have  broad  classification  authority. 

In  the  State,  Defense  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  number  of  of¬ 
ficials  authorized  to  classify  material  “Top 
Secret”  is  reduced  by  the  new  Nixon  order 
from  5,100  to  1,860. 

The  new  system  provides  that  “Top 
Secret”  information  is  to  be  downgraded 
to  “Secret”  after  two  years  and  to  “Con¬ 
fidential”  after  two  more  years  and  de¬ 
classified  after  10  years. 


should  be  classified.  Such  an  organization 
should  be  staffed  by  high-level  government 
personnel. 

(2)  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
might  be  amended  to  provide  for  a  re¬ 
quired  periodic  review  of  all  classified  ma¬ 
terial,  either  by  an  independent  quasi¬ 
judicial  board,  or  commission,  or  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  staff  of  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  or  by  a  similar  boai'd  or  staff  within 
each  department  and  agency  reporting  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Cabinet  officer  or  Agency 
head. 

“Such  a  board  or  staff  would  be  author¬ 
ized  to  determine  periodically,  whether 
existing  documents,  or  portions  of  them 
that  do  not  endanger  national  security, 
should  be  removed  from  classified  list¬ 
ings,”  Hagerty  said.  “It  would  be  a  gi¬ 
gantic — and  awesome — job  at  first,  and  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  go  through  the 
present  classified  documents,  but  if  it 
could  be  started  it  would  have  the  result 
of  eliminating  some  of  the  problems  relat¬ 
ing  to  government  information.” 

Hagerty,  who  is  a  vicepresident  of 
American  Broadcasting  Co.,  remarked 
about  the  frustrations  of  trying  to  release 
over-classified  information  when  he  was  in 
the  White  House.  Sometimes,  he  said, 
documents  for  release  at  a  news  confer¬ 
ence  would  arrive  “literally  covered  with 
classified  stamps,  including  the  highest 
secrecy  ratings.” 

“I  would  actually  have  to  take  these 
papers  to  the  President  and  have  him 
declassify  them  on  the  spot.  And  the  only 
thing  that  was  top  secret  about  that  was 
what  he  would  say  when  he  had  to  go 
through  such  nonsense.” 

Richard  Wolf,  on  behalf  of  Georgetown 
University’s  Law  Center’s  Institute  for 
Public  Interest  Representation,  suggested 
that  the  Act  should  be  amended  to  require 
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every  agency  to  respond  to  a  request  to 
make  records  available  within  10  days  af¬ 
ter  receipt  of  the  request.  He  said  this 
would  speed  up  the  flow  of  information  to 
the  public. 

Kissinger  identified  as  source 

In  another  aspect  of  government  secre¬ 
cy,  the  Boston  Globe  and  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  identified  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger  as 
the  “Administration  spokesman”  who  had 
discussed  President  Nixon’s  recent  talks 
with  China  leaders  at  a  “background” 
meeting  of  newsmen  who  had  been  on  the 
trip. 

John  S.  Knight,  editorial  chairman  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  reported  that  the 
White  House  had  asked  why  the  Miami 
Herald’s  reporter  did  not  abide  “by  the 
rules.” 

“Well,  what  rules?  Whose  rules?” 
Knight  wrote  in  his  Editor’s  Notebook. 

“Unfortunately,  many  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  who  regard  themselves  as 
‘statesmen’  let  themselves  be  used  and 
fall  for  the  ‘background’  con  game  while 
forgetting  they  are  supposed  to  be  report¬ 
ers. 

“It’s  a  shoddy  practice  which  more  of- 
'ten  than  not  actually  embarasses  the  very 
officials  attempting  to  serve  their  own 
ends. 

“And  that  is  what  I  told  the  Biscayne 
White  House.” 

The  Boston  Globe  said  its  reporter  had 
not  been  invited  to  the  Kissinger  session 
and  “therefore  is  free  to  identify  the 
source  of  the  material.” 

The  edited  transcript  of  Kissinger’s 
briefing  contained  sections  marked  “off  the 
record”  and  “on  the  record,”  and  this  led 
to  some  confusion  among  the  reporters. 

• 

Knight  Newspapers 
offer  stock  sale 

The  Knight  Foundation  and  three  other 
stockholders  are  offering  for  sale  to  the 
public  870,000  shares  of  common  stock  in 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  A  registration 
statement  covering  this  secondary  offering 
was  filed  Wednesday  (March  8)  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  870,000  shares  are  being  sold  by 
the  following: 

Knight  Foundation,  540,000; 

First  National  Bank  of  Akron,  trustee 
under  the  James  L.  Knight  charitable 
term  tinist,  100,000; 

John  S.  Knight,  200,000; 

C.  Blake  McDowell,  Jr.,  30,000. 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale. 
The  number  of  shares  to  be  offered  is 
adjusted  to  give  the  effect  to  the  two-for- 
one  stock  split  proposed  by  the  KNI  board 
of  directors  December  15,  and  subject  to 
approval  of  the  KNI  shareholders  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Miami  April  11. 

The  Knight  Foundation  is  divesting  it¬ 
self  of  KNI  stock  in  order  to  diversify  its 
holdings,  and  to  increase  the  yield  of  its 
portfolio. 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  was  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  underw'riting  group  which 
plans  to  offer  the  stock  to  the  public  late 
in  April. 
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Anderson  drops 
another  ^bomb’ 
on  Washmgton 

Jack  Anderson  scored  another  headline 
triumph  this  week  and  added  to  his  busy 
schedule  of  reporting,  lecturing,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  before  congressional  committees. 

So  many  members  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston  were  interested  in  hearing 
his  own  version  of  the  ITT  Memo  that  the 
meeting  (March  6)  had  to  be  moved  into 
the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Sheraton  Plaza 
Hotel. 

There  he  waved  “the  original”  mem¬ 
orandum,  initialed  “D”  (for  Dita  Board), 
that  provided  the  basis  for  his  charge  in  a 
column  for  United  Feature  Syndicate  that 
a  large  donation  ($100,000,  maybe  $400,- 
000)  from  the  Sheraton  Hotel  company  to 
the  Republican  national  convention  fund 
was  linked  to  settlement  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  antitrust  case  last  year  against  the 
hotel  firm’s  parent.  International  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

The  revelation  of  that  memorandum, 
dated  June  25,  1971,  fell  like  a  bombshell 
on  official  Washington  and  caused  the  ac¬ 
ting  Attoraey  General,  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dienst,  to  request  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which  is  con¬ 
sidering  his  appointment  to  fill  the  post 
left  by  John  M.  Mitchell. 

Admissions  are  made 

Anderson  had  the  satisfaction  of  hear¬ 
ing  testimony  by  Kleindienst  and  also  by 
Richard  W.  McLaren,  the  former  chief  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  who  is  now  a  fed¬ 
eral  judge  in  Chicago,  that  confirmed  his 
basic  allegations — that  Kleindienst  had 
been  a  principal  figure,  with  McLaren,  in 
working  out  a  settlement  advantageous  to 
ITT,  allowing  the  giant  conglomerate  to 
keep  the  Hartford  Insurance  Co.,  and  that 
the  matter  had  been  cleared  with  special 
help  from  the  White  House. 

Earlier,  Kleindienst  had  denied  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  ITT  case.  After  his  admis¬ 
sion  before  the  Senate  committee,  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  reporters  and  swore  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  First  Amendment’s  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  free  press  while  upbraiding  An¬ 
derson  for  “irresponsible”  journalism  be¬ 
cause  he  had  failed  to  get  Kleindienst’s 
interpretation  of  the  memo  before  print¬ 
ing  his  story. 

Dropped  bombshell 

Anderson,  who  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
dropped  a  bombshell  of  secret  India- 
Pakistan  war  policy  papers,  shared  the 
spotlight  this  w’eek  with  his  legman,  Brit 
Hume,  who  fills  the  kind  of  job  Anderson 
had  when  he  worked  for  the  late  Drew 
Pearson. 

Hume  reported  that  he  had  obtained 
information  that  ITT  was  about  to 
discredit  Mrs.  Dita  Beard,  the  tough- 
talking,  hard-drinking  Washington  lobby¬ 
ist,  who  had  run  off  to  a  Denver  hospital 
for  treatment  of  a  “heart  condition.” 

Former  Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  substantiated  the  Anderson-Hume 
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scoop  that  Mrs.  Beard  had  cornered 
former  Attorney  General  Mitchell  at  a 
party  during  the  Kentucky  Derby  and 
tried  to  discuss  the  ITT  case,  only  to  be 
chewed  out  for  it.  Nunn,  who  was  there, 
said  Mitchell  insisted  that  ITT  people 
should  go  through  regular  channels  to  set¬ 
tle  the  case.  However,  Hume  stood  by  his 
version  that  Mitchell  had  scolded  Mrs. 
Beard  in  harsh  terms  for  not  going  to  him 
first. 

The  two-page  memo  Mrs.  Beard  ad¬ 
dressed  to  William  R.  Merriam,  ITT 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  the  Washington 
office,  mentioned  specifically  that  Mitchell 
was  helping  on  the  case  but  nothing 
should  be  said  about  it.  There  was  a  direct 
reference  to  the  ITT’s  commitment  to  the 
GOP  San  Diego  convention  financing 
through  Sheraton. 

It  was  suggested  by  some  commentators 
that  Mrs.  Beard  might  have  written  the 
memo  with  a  bit  of  exaggeration  in  an 
attempt  to  embellish  her  superiors’  appre¬ 
ciation  of  her  work. 

• 

Daily  to  add  Parade, 
drop  local  magazine 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
which  a  few  years  ago  dropped  Family 
Weekly  when  it  decided  to  publish  a  local¬ 
ly-edited  supplement  of  its  own  is  doing 
just  the  reverse.  On  April  9  it  is  adding 
Parade  in  place  of  the  local  gravure  sup¬ 
plement,  Sunday  Pictorial. 

Donald  A.  Sparge,  general  manager  of 
the  Register,  said  the  local  supplement 
was  not  producing  enough  in  the  way  of 
advertising  revenue  to  offset  the  cost  of 
production  to  warrant  continuing  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  addition  of  the  Register,  which  has 
a  circulation  of  128,210,  will  bring  Par¬ 
ade’s  total  circulation  to  17,298,255 
through  98  newspapers. 

• 

Post  Corp.  dividend 

A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  eight 
cents  a  share,  payable  March  31  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  March  17,  was  declared 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  Post  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Appleton,  Wis.  Post  reported  1971 
earnings  of  $1,460,207  or  $1.88  per  share, 
compared  with  1970  earnings  of  $930,944 
or  $1.25  per  share. 

• 

Fire  destroys  station 

Fire  destroyed  the  studio  and  offices  of 
Las  Vegas  tv  station  KORK,  owmed  by  the 
Donrey  Media  Group  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Officials  said  all  the  station’s  equipment, 
including  color  cameras  were  lost  in  the 
blaze  last  week. 

• 

Prison  mail  policy 

Under  a  new  policy,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  permits  convicts  to  send  uncen¬ 
sored  letters  to  newsmen,  but  incoming 
correspondence  from  the  media  will  be 
inspected  for  contraband  and  content 
which  would  incite  illegal  conduct. 
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Few  obstacles 
remain  in  way  of 
Newark  News 

Despite  rejection  by  one  union  of  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Star-Ledger  Company, 
w’hich  is  negotiating  to  print  the  Newark 
Evening  News,  few  obstacles  remain  in 
the  way  of  resumed  publication  of  the 
News  after  a  lapse  of  nine  months. 

Newark  Typographical  Union  member¬ 
ship  this  week  rejected  the  proposed  con¬ 
tract  because  of  clauses  dealing  with  re¬ 
training  for  new  skills  in  coldtype  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  News,  a  Media  General  paper, 
which  was  struck  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
in  late  May  last  year,  subsequently  sold 
all  physical  assets  and  its  Sunday  edition 
to  S.  I.  Newhouse’s  Star-Ledger.  The 
Star-Ledger  has  contracted  to  print  the 
Evening  News  and  has  been  negotiating 
with  its  own  unions  and  with  former 
News  production  people  joining  the  Star- 
Ledger. 

Tom  Callahan,  head  of  the  Newark 
Typographical  Union,  expressed  optimism 
to  E&P  that  the  printers  would  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Star-Ledger — perhaps 
as  early  as  Sunday  March  12  when  they 
vote  on  a  revised  contract. 

Not  ratified  by  pressmen 

The  pressmen’s  union  has  reached  a 
tentative  agreement  and  is  expected  to 
ratify  it  when  certain  language  is 
changed,  according  to  the  union’s  pres¬ 
ident,  James  Schofield. 

Three  other  unions,  the  drivers,  stereo¬ 
typers  and  mailers,  have  ratified  con¬ 
tracts. 

Bruce  Mair,  president  of  the  News,  has 
said  that  once  agreements  with  the  unions 
have  been  reached  it  will  take  about  two 
weeks  to  get  the  paper  back  on  the 
stands. 

• 

Milwaukee  Journal 
earnings  reported 

The  Journal  Co.,  owner  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  Sentinel,  has  released  for 
the  first  time  operating  results  that  show 
earnings  of  $6.7  million,  or  $3.76  a  share, 
on  sales  of  $110.6  million  in  1971.  Earn¬ 
ings  were  up  from  $6.5  million,  or  $3.60  a 
share,  on  sales  of  $104.1  million,  the  year 
before.  The  company  is  80  percent  owned 
by  about  1,300  present  and  former  em¬ 
ployes. 

Irwin  Maier,  chairman  of  the  board, 
said  the  company’s  newspaper  operations 
accounted  for  57.6  percent  of  total  re¬ 
venue,  the  remainder  coming  from  other 
businesses,  including  radio  and  television. 

Milwaukee  Mayor  Henry  Maier  has 
been  distributing  widely  a  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  a  speech  he  made  recently  calling 
for  an  antitrust  investigation  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company,  with  which  he  has  been 
feuding  a  long  time. 
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Detroit  News 
begins  building 
at  suburban  site 

More  than  1,000  employes,  54  press 
units  and  nine  folders  will  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  the  Detroit  News'  new'  plant 
under  construction  in  Sterling  Heights,  a 
Detroit  suburb. 

The  News,  the  nation’s  largest  evening 
daily,  could  double  its  manufacturing 
plant  because  of  the  plant’s  layout  and 
simplicity  of  design.  Technical  Service  Co. 
of  Denver  designed  the  building  with  a 
facade  of  weathering  steel  w'all  panels 
and  large  column-free  areas,  especially  in 
the  press  room  section. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  is  supplying 
about  3,000  tons  of  high-strength  steel  for 
the  sti'uctural  frame. 

The  acoustical  system,  consisting  of 
perforated  metal  panels  which  are  sloped, 
w'ill  reflect  sound  to  the  ceiling. 

Installation  of  press  units  is  expected 
this  summer  and  overall  completion  is 
scheduled  in  1973. 

• 

Under  one  roof 
again  in  Decatur 

Construction  is  underway  on  a  new 
building  to  house  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Dai¬ 
ly  offices,  news  department,  advertising, 
circulation  and  production  departments. 

Barrett  C.  Shelton,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er,  said  the  new  facility  w'ould  complete 
the  second  phase  of  the  company’s  expan¬ 
sion  program  begun  in  1963.  During  that 
year  the  press  room,  mail  room  and  news¬ 
print  storage  shop  w'ere  moved  across  the 
street  to  another  building  and  since  then 
the  paper  has  utilized  two  buildings. 

The  new  building,  to  cost  $350,000,  is 
expected  to  bring  all  of  the  paper’s  oper¬ 
ations  back  under  one  roof.  It  w'ill  contain 
15,021  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  The  one-story 
structure  w'ill  be  brick.  Four  cast  iron 
columns  and  pilasters  will  be  used  at  the 
entrance  to  confoi'm  to  the  original  ar¬ 
chitectural  fronts  of  many  Decatur  stores. 
The  present  building  will  be  torn  down  in 
an  urban  renewal  program. 


Ad  agency  dividends 

Directors  of  Grey  Advertising  Inc. 
(OTC)  have  declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  12*^  cents  per  share  payable  March  15 
to  shareholders  of  record  March  1. 

A  regular  quarterly  divident  of  15  cents 
per  share  of  common  stock  for  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  Foote,  Ck)ne  &  Belding  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  will  be  payable  on  March  10, 
1972,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of  business  on  February  17,  1972,  it.  w'as 
announced  by  the  company. 
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SUBURBAN  PLANT  o(  the  Detroit  News,  under  construction  at  Sterling  Heights,  Michigan,  will 
contain  380,000  square  feet  of  space.  Approximately  3,000  tons  of  high-strength  steel  is  being 
supplied  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  The  building  will  house  a  Goss  preu  of  54  units  with  nine 
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Jackie-Galella 
suits  ask  basic 
rights  questions 

Two  underlying  questions  are  playing 
parts  in  the  non-jury  trial  of  contersuits 
brought  by  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Onassis  and 
freelance  photographer  Ron  Galella. 

One  asks  to  what  degree  Mrs.  Onassis’s 
stature  as  a  public  figure  detracts  from 
her  constitutional  right  to  privacy,  and 
the  other  asks  how  much  Galella’s  pic¬ 
ture-taking  techniques  detract  from  his 
right  to  protection  under  the  First 
Amendm.ent’s  guarantee  of  press  freedom 
and  from  his  right  to  make  a  living. 

Mrs.  Onassis  claims  Galella’s  techniques 
rely  on  harassment  and  she  has  asked 
that  he  be  enjoined  from  coming  any 
closer  than  200  yards  to  her  New  York 
apartment  building  and  no  closer  than  100 
yards  to  her  person  at  any  time.  Her 
original  claims  for  monetary  damages 
were  withdrawn  early  in  the  trial  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court,  New'  York. 

Galella,  41.  claims  Mrs.  Onassis  has 
impeded  his  efforts  at  making  a  living  and 
he  has  asked  for  $1.3  million  in  damages. 

Jackie  on  the  stand 

Mrs.  Onassis,  testifying  this  week,  ac¬ 
cused  Galella  of  pursuing  her  all  over  the 
world.  She  cited  incidents  of  his  harassing 
her  at  Bonwit  Teller,  a  New  York  store, 
and  in  Central  Park. 

She  claimed  the  photographer  has  both¬ 
ered  her  on  her  husband’s  Greek  island  of 
Scorpios,  on  a  another  Greek  island, 
Ischia,  and  on  Capri. 

She  accused  him  of  “flicking”  her  with 
his  camera  strap,  “Then  he  came  so  close 
in  one  of  the  most  aggressive  ways.  He 
lunged  out  at  me.  He  grunted,  sometimes 
as  close  as  two  feet  away,  and  he  said 
(outside  of  her  Manhattan  apartment) 
glad  to  see  me  back,  Jackie  baby?” 

On  repeated  occasions  Mrs.  Onassis 
made  reference  to  her  children,  by  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
once  testified,  “My  children  have  only  one 
parent  and  a  lot  of  things  have  happened 
to  them  in  their  lives  w'hich  have  caused 
untold  anguish.” 


She  also  said,  “My  principal  occupation 
is  to  be  a  mother  and  a  wife.  I  consider 
myself  a  private  citizen.” 

She  did  admit  though  that  she  has 
many  times  smiled  for  Galella  w'hen  he 
was  shooting  pictures  because  she  knew 
he  w'anted  unsmiling  photos  of  her.  Galel¬ 
la  has  testified  that  Mrs.  Onassis  wears 
sun  glasses  to  spoil  photos  for  him. 

Judge  Irving  Ben  Cooper  (who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Kennedy)  has  stated 
that,  like  it  or  not,  Mrs.  Onassis  is  a 
celebrity. 

• 

More  papers  eliminate 
job  listings  by  sex 

More  new'spapers  reported  this  week 
they  had  eliminated  separate  categories 
for  men  and  w'omen  in  help  wanted  ads. 
They  included  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Job  offerings  are  listed  alphabetically 
by  title  if  the  description  appears  as  the 
first  word.  The  ads  without  job  description 
as  the  first  word  go  to  the  end  of  the 
classification. 

The  Post-Dispatch  said  that  any  men¬ 
tion  of  sex  in  ad  copy  or  index  is  the  sole 
decision  of  the  advertiser. 

Joseph  O’Shaughnessy,  classified  ad 
manager  of  the  Field  newspapers  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  said  the  change  was  made  “so  that 
the  Want  Ad  columns  will  be  in  conformi¬ 
ty  with  the  spirit  of  the  Illinois  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act.” 

• 

New  logos  liven  up 
African  newspapers 

Zaire,  formerly  the  Congo,  in  a  further 
move  toward  Africanization,  has  seen  its 
newspapers  drop  their  European  names  in 
favor  of  Zairan  titles. 

Thus,  the  Kinshasa  newspaper  Le  Prog¬ 
ress,  became  Salongo,  meaning  “return  to 
work,”  Courrier  d’Afrique  is  called  Eli- 
ma,  “a  person  who  inspires  fear,”  and  Le 
Renouveau  of  Kisangani  is  now  Monano, 
“boat  trip.” 

The  changes  w'ere  in  line  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Mobutu  Sese  Seko’s  policy  of  Afri¬ 
can  “authenticity.” 
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Delaware  dailies 
feature  changes 
in  type,  design 

The  Wilmington  (Dela.)  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Journal  announced  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  nine-month  redesign  program 
that  resulted  in  new  type  faces  and  lay¬ 
out. 

The  Morning  News  and  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  with  a  combined  circulation  of  136,- 
883,  also  made  changes  in  each  paper’s 
organization. 

In  the  Evening  Journal,  typographical 
changes  were  introduced  in  the  name¬ 
plate,  section  heads,  standing  heads  and  a 
three-column  index  on  page.  Helvetica 
type  is  used  in  the  folios  to  complement 
the  Frisque  Bold  of  the  new  logos. 

Women’s  news  was  dropped  from  the 
second  section,  replaced  by  a  section  on 
people  that  includes  weddings  and  en¬ 
gagements,  as  well  as  profiles  and  other 
people-related  news. 

John  D.  Gates,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  was  in  charge  of  the  section,  which 
will  display  the  most  readable  feature  on 
its  front  page. 
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Laurel  area 
Methodists 
quit  district 


Surge  in  prices, 
pay  expected 
after  freeze 


2d  American 
wins  Nobel 


k%  eytrybody  fcrwws 

Newsboys  never  turn  out  wrong 


The  Morning  News 

Chinese  leaders 
greet  Nixon  on 
arrival  in  Peking 

Johns  aplenty,  but  not 
janes  complaint  says 


3  die  in  winters  worst  snew 


Baganz  to  succeed  Ingram 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  frontpage  makeup  design  of  the  Morning  News  and  the  Evening  Journal 

of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Improves  readability 


Leslie  E.  Cansler,  managing  editor, 
said,  “Changes  have  been  made  because 
management  is  convinced  they  improve 
the  readability  of  the  paper.  If  the  pack¬ 
age  is  so  forbidding  that  no  one  opens  it 
what  ditference  does  it  make  how  good  the 
content  is?” 

The  typeface  chosen  in  the  Morning 
News  was  Etruscan,  an  italic  that  comple¬ 
ments  the  paper’s  headline  types,  Spartan 
and  Tempo  Bold. 

A  modular  look  with  squared  off  stories 
and  the  absence  of  column  rules  gives  the 
paper  a  cleaner  appearance,  according  to 
Managing  Editor  J.  Donald  Brandt. 

Samuel  Antupit,  a  New  York  graphics 
designer,  advised  on  Morning  News  chan¬ 
ges  and  Richard  L.  Downes  of  DeMartin- 
Marona  &  Associates  of  Wilmington  de¬ 
signed  typefaces  for  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal. 

• 

AP  papers  surveyed 
on  outside  activities 

The  AP  Managing  Editors  Association 
is  conducting  a  survey  on  the  problems  of 
staff  members  outside  activities,  such  as 
employment,  activism,  stringing,  and  “the 
gnawing  problem  of  “freebies, — gifts, 
payola,  etc.” 

Conducted  by  Paul  Poorman  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  the  survey  asks  managing  edi¬ 
tors  12  questions  on  practices  within  their 
own  papers. 

Poorman  said  the  survey  won’t  result  in 
a  guidebook  for  managing  editors,  but  “we 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  quite  a  lot  about 
how  your  fellow  ME’s  collectively  and  in¬ 
dividually,  handle  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.” 
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Gift  marks  longevity 

The  Philadelphia  Inqxdrer,  presented  a 
$5,000  gift  to  Children’s  Hospital,  founded 
in  1855,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  U.S. 
The  Inquirer,  which  dates  back  to  1771, 
funded  the  gift  from  its  circulation  sub¬ 
scription  program.  A  total  of  $305,000  has 
been  donated  to  the  hospital  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  began  in  1957. 
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Funds  for  hospital 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  Old  Newsboys 
campaign  collected  a  record  total  of  $448,- 
100  in  its  1971  drive  for  the  Children’s 
Hospital  of  Pittsburgh.  The  figure  was 
28,000  higher  than  in  1971,  and  raised  the 
39-year  total  for  the  hospital  to  $6.8  mil¬ 
lion,  guaranteeing  medical  care  for  all 
children  regardless  of  financial  status. 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


The  45  largest  advertising  agencies  for 
which  comparable  figures  are  available  in¬ 
vested  $478  million  in  newspaper  and 
Sunday  supplement  advertising  for  their 
clients  in  1971  as  against  $454.2  million  in 
1970,  a  report  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  reveals. 

This  combined  5.2%  increase  in  billings 
for  newspapers  and  supplements  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  slightly  improved  share  of 
the  45  agencies’  domestic  billings  in  1971. 
Newspapers  got  10.2%  of  the  media  ex¬ 
penditures  as  compared  to  9.5%  in  1970. 

A  significant  point  is  that  the  increase 
came  about  although  the  agencies’  total 
billings  declined  by  2%  to  $4.7  billion  from 
$4.8  billion. 

The  Bureau’s  findings  are  based  on  data 
for  45  of  the  62  advertising  agencies  bil¬ 


ling  more  than  $25  million  for  which  com¬ 
parable  1970-71  figpires  were  available.  A 
check  of  the  totals  indicates  that  the 
largest  gains  came  from  agencies  han¬ 
dling  cigarette  accounts. 

In  newspaper  billings,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  led  the  list  with  $46,509,000. 
The  world’s  largest  agency  was  followed 
by  Leo  Burnett,  Young  &  Rubicam,  BBDO 
and  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach. 

On  a  percentage  share  of  billings,  the 
leader  by  a  wide  margin  was  Altman,  Vos 
&  Reichberg,  an  agency  that  specializes  in 
direct  response  advertising.  This  agency 
invested  40%  of  its  total  billings  in  1971 
in  newspaper  and  supp  advertising  for  its 
clients.  In  1970  this  agency  placed  68%  of 
its  billings  in  newspapers. 

The  breakdown  in  billings  follows: 


RED,  BLUE  AND  FREE! — Akron  Beacon  Journal 
offered  free  color  to  advertisers  in  a  Washing¬ 
ton's  Birthday  promotion.  Some  4,500  pounds  of 
red  and  blue  ink  were  used  in  9,000  inches  of 
ads.  Retail  ad  manager  Ron  Miller,  left,  and 
assistant  press  foreman  Bill  Aquino  check  the 
register— color  (not  cash)  register,  that  is. 


Newipapers  k 
SuppUments 


Newspapers  t 
Supplements 


First  job.  The  first  printing  assignment 
for  a  Harris-Cottrell  M-1000  web  offset 
press  at  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  was  a  run  of  2.8  million  copies 
of  a  12-page,  4-color  tabloid  for  Sears, 
Roebuck,  an  Easter  supplement  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  newspapers  in  four  states.  The 
press  run  required  six  days. 


Carl  Ally  Ine . 

Altman,  Vos  k  Reichberg  . 

N.  W.  Ayer  k  Son  . 

Ted  Bates  k  Co . 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  k  Osborn  . . . 

Benton  k  Bowles  . 

Boiell  k  Jacobs  . 

Leo  Burnett  Co . . 

Campbell-Ewald  Co . 

Campbell-Mithun  Inc . 

Clyne  Maxon  Inc . 

Compton  Advertising  . 

Coordinated  Communications  . 

Cunningham  k  Walsh  . 

Dancer-Fitigerald-Sample  . 

Daniel  k  Charles  . 

D'Arcy-MacManus-Intermarco  . 

Della  Femina,  Travisano  and  Partners 

DKS  Inc . 

W.  B.  Doner  k  Co . 

Doremus  k  Co . 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc . 

Erwin  Wasey  Inc . 

William  Esty  Co . 

Foote,  Cone  k  Belding  . 

Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law  . 

Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc . 

L.  W.  Frohlich  k  Co./Intercon  . 

Fuller  •  Smith  k  Ross  . 

Gardner  Advertising  Co . 

Grey  Advertising  . 

Griswold-Eshleman  Co . 

Honig-Cooper  k  Harrington  . 

Kenyon  k  Eckhardt  Advertising  . 

Ketchum,  htacLeod  k  Grove  . 


Co-op  bulletin.  Ampex  is  inaugurating  a 
cooperative  advertising  program  for  its 
consumer  blank  tape.  Jim  Lantz,  national 
sales  manager,  said  Ampex  dealers  have 
earned  co-op  funds  on  all  purchases  since 
January  1.  Dealers  have  a  catalog  of  18 
different  mats  and  proof  sheets  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  Lantz  said  the  co-op  program  is  an 
industry  first. 


Postal  rate  hike.  The  U.S.  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  is  raising  third-class  mail  rates  tem¬ 
porarily  on  March  12,  adding  five  cents  to 
the  minimum  per  piece  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  circulars.  Bulk  rate  for  circulars 
will  be  28^  a  pound  or  5^  minimum  per 
piece,  whichever  is  higher.  The  present 
bulk  rate  is  23  cents  per  pound.  The  vari¬ 
able  per  piece  charge  of  4^  and  4.2^  Avill 
be  eliminated. 


I2,B80  Confidence  Days.  Lee  Templeton,  chair- 

5.000  man  of  the  INAE’s  retail  relations 

;  ZZ  committee,  has  advised  newspaper  adver- 

•  —  tising  managers  that  the  dates  for  “Confi- 

4  901  dence  Days”  promotion  have  been  reset  to 

•  —  April  16-22.  Newspapers  have  been  asked 

the  Citizens  for  a  New  Prosperity  to 
T.«5  publish  special  advertising-editiorial  sec- 

15423  tions  attuned  to  the  “Buy  Now”  theme 

1.527  that  week.  Lee  Choate,  a  director  of  the 

4  §73  Citizens  group,  said  he  has  mailed  a  ques- 

t!344  tionnaire  to  newspapers  inquiring  wheth- 

3  088  they  plan  to  participate  in  the  pro- 

4,»77  gram.  Choate  said  requests  for  newspaper 

'•  ^Z  kits  have  been  received  from  146  newspa- 

4?,2tB  pers.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  hundreds 

3  734  distributed  at  the  INAE  meeting  in  New 

2!o33  Orleans.  Choate  said  several  national  ad- 

4'22?  vertisers  have  asked  for  more  informa- 

tion.  They  are  Coca-Cola,  K-Mart,  Sears, 

^  _  W.  T.  Grant,  Montgomery  'Ward  and 

37,417  Chrysler  Motors. 
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Lunntn  k  Newell  . 

Loii  Holland  Callaway  . 

Marschalk  Co . 

Marsteller  Inc . 

William  Douglas  McAdams  . 

McCaffrey  k  McCall  . 

McCann-Erickson  Inc . 

John  F.  Murray  Advertising  . , 
Needham,  Harper  k  Steers  . . 
Norman,  Craig  k  Krummel  . 

Ogiivy  Ir  Mather  . 

Parker  Advertising  . 

Parkson  Advertising  Agency  . 

Post-Keyes-Gardner  Inc . 

Ross  Roy  Inc . 

Rumrill-Hoyt  Inc.' . 

SSC  E  B  Inc . 

Sudler  k  Hennessey  . 

Tatham-Laird  k  Kudner  . 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  ... 

Tracy-Locke  Inc . 

Warren,  Muller  Dolobowsky 

Warwick  k  Legler  . 

Edward  H.  Weiss  k  Co . 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  . 

Wunderman,  Ricotta  k  Kline 
Young  k  Rubicam  . 


27,027 

20.334 

40,000 

28,142 

91,231 


Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
attack  rims  into  legal  snag 


The  first  direct  attack  on  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  of  1970  has  run  into  a  legal  barrier. 

Ruling  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Bay 
Guardian  Company,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Oliver  J,  Carter  held  that  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Preservation  Act  nullified  the  court’s 
jurisdiction  on  the  constitutionality  issue 
but  left  the  way  open  to  the  plaintiffs  to 
assert  claims  of  antitrust  damages  again¬ 
st  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  other  defendants,  namely  the 
Examiner  and  the  Chronicle  and  their  re¬ 
spective  publishers. 

Under  his  interpretation  of  the  law,  the 
judge  said  it  was  left  to  the  defendants  to 
plead  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  as 
a  defense.  If  they  chose  to  do  so,  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  that 
law  could  be  raised.  However  that  issue 
would  not  be  joined  if  such  a  defense  is 
waived. 

The  first  item  of  the  Guardian’s  com¬ 
plaint,  which  was  dismissed  by  the  court, 
asserted  that  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  abridges  the  First  Amendment  and 
violates  equal  protection  of  the  law.  The 
law,  creating  a  limited  exemption  from 
antitrust  laws  for  ceiduin  types  of  news¬ 
paper  agencies,  was  enacted  before  the 
Guardian  filed  its  suit. 

Agreement  noted 

Pursuant  to  an  operating  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner 
executed  in  September  1965,  they  fixed 
their  advertising  and  circulation  rates  and 
shared  profits  on  a  50-50  basis. 

“Thus,”  the  court  noted,  “the  defendant 
newspapers  have  eliminated  all  economic 
competition  between  themselves.  Since 
they  are  the  only  general  circulation 
dailies  in  the  city  they  thereby  eliminate 
all  competition  in  the  San  Francisco  mar¬ 
ket  area.” 

Following  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  a  similar  agreement  between  the 
Tucson  newspapers  violated  the  antitrust 
laws.  Congress  enacted  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  to  exempt  agreements 
that  exclude  “predatory  practices”  and 
where  at  least  one  of  the  participants  is 
“a  failing  newspaper.” 

The  Bay  Guardian,  a  monthly  paper 
published  by  members  of  the  Brugmann 
family,  claimed  that  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  bestows  such  complete 
monopoly  power  that  it  cannot  compete 
with  the  San  Francisco  dailies. 

Stephen  R.  Barnett,  acting  professor  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  California,  Ber¬ 
keley,  ai-gued  for  the  Guardian  that  the 
monopoly  power  “validated”  by  the  new 
law  committed  Congress  on  the  side  of 
certain  publishers  and  enables  those  cho¬ 
sen  few  free  rein  to  ruin  the  rest.” 

Not  a  federal  question 

“In  that  way,”  Barnett  contended, 
“freedom  of  the  press  is  trampled  and 
equal  protection  overthrown.” 

But  the  court  held  that  an  Act  of  Con¬ 


gress  suspending  the  operation  of  anti¬ 
trust  laws  and  bringing  about  a  stran¬ 
glehold  does  not  present  a  federal  ques¬ 
tion. 

“The  private  manipulation  could  well 
exist,  and  in  fact  did  exist  since  1965, 
without  the  sponsorship  of  Congress,”  the 
court  stated. 

But,  the  court  noted,  an  attack  upon  the 
Newspaper  Act  is  an  attack  on  a  vacuum, 
an  attack  upon  a  withdrawal  of  the 
court’s  jurisdiction.  The  court  declined  to 
dismiss  other  causes  of  action  where 
jurisdiction  rests  in  the  antitrust  (Clayton 
and  Sherman)  acts. 

Finally,  the  court  said,  the  Newspaper 
Act  can  only  be  brought  into  this  action  as 
an  affirmative  defense  to  the  antitrust 
claims.  The  portion  of  the  complaint 
dealing  with  the  joint  rate  was  allowed  to 
stand  and  the  question  of  equitable  relief 
to  the  individual  plaintiffs  remained  for 
the  court  to  consider  when  all  the  facts 
were  in. 

The  court  said  it  believes  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  sufficiently  specific  to  put  the 
defendants  on  notice  that  the  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agi'eement  constitutes  the  basis  for 
the  claim  for  relief.  The  agreement,  in  the 
court’s  view,  is  not  a  hazy  “gentlemen’s 
agreement,”  but  a  written  and  known 
document. 

School  for  critics 
accepts  10  fellows 

Ten  critic  fellows  will  be  accepted  for 
this  summer’s  four-week  session  of  the 
National  Critic’s  Institute  from  July  9 
through  August  6  at  the  Eugene  O’Neill 
Memorial  Theater  Center  in  Waterford, 
Conn. 

Running  concurrently  with  the  annual 
Playwright’s  Conference,  during  which  14 
new  plays  will  be  performed,  the  Institute 
is  designed  to  assist  new  critics  in  de¬ 
veloping  their  craft. 

Cost  of  the  four-week  program  is  $650, 
including  room  and  board,  tuition,  books, 
theater  tickets  and  field  trips.  Applica¬ 
tions  may  be  sent  to  the  O’Neill  Theatre 
Center,  1860  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10032.  May  1  is  the  deadline. 

Contract  settled 

The  Fredericton  (N.B.)  Gleaner  reached 
a  settlement  wdth  about  40  composing 
room  employes  on  a  two-year  contract 
providing  a  55-cent  per  hour  wage  in¬ 
crease,  retroactive  to  November  1971.  A 
union  official  said  the  men  now  earn  $3.20 
an  hour. 


SNPA  seminars 
are  opened  on 
national  scale 

Admission  to  seminars  and  workshops 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Foundation  has  been  opened  to 
journalists  outside  the  SNPA  area. 

Action  enabling  outside  participation 
was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Foundation 
ti’ustees,  and  was  announced  by  chairman 
Joe  M.  Dealey,  president  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

A  $200  fee  was  set  for  participation  by 
journalists  from  outside  the  14  SNPA 
states.  All  of  the  costs  of  attending  the 
seminars  and  workshops  are  covered  by 
the  Foundation,  including  housing  and 
food  but  not  including  the  participant’s 
transportation  expenses.  The  fee  for  jour¬ 
nalists  within  the  SNPA  area  is  $100. 

The  SNPA  states  are  Alabama,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklaho¬ 
ma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

In  1972,  the  Foundation  is  offering  a 
program  of  10  seminars  and  four  work¬ 
shops.  Each  is  co-sponsored  by  a  universi¬ 
ty.  The  seminars  provide  background  in¬ 
formation  on  the  major  social,  economic, 
political,  scientific,  cultural,  and  environ¬ 
mental  issues  of  the  times.  The  workshops 
deal  with  operational  problems  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Programs  scheduled 

Programs  scheduled  are;  “Reducing 
Highway  Deaths  and  Injuries,”  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  March  19-22; 
“Medical  Cai'e  for  All:  Is  it  Possible?” 
Alabama  School  of  Medicine,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  April  9-12;  “Tax  Equalization,” 
University  of  Tennessee,  April  23-26; 
“Newspapers  and  the  Law,”  Texas  Tech 
University,  May  14-17;  “Women’s  Pages 
for  the  Seventies,”  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  June  18-21 ;  “The  American  Family 
Under  Stress,”  Mercer  University,  July 

9- 12;  “Trends  in  Race  Relations,”  Vander¬ 
bilt  University,  July  30- August  2;  “The 
Military  in  a  Democracy,”  University  of 
North  Carolina,  September  17-20;  “State 
Court  Systems,”  University  of  Virginia, 
October  8-11;  “Education  for  Newspaper 
Work,”  University  of  South  Carolina,  Oc¬ 
tober  15-18;  and  “Investigative  Report¬ 
ing,”  University  of  Florida,  December 

10- 13. 

• 

Europe  unity  section 

Four  European  newspapers  of  differing 
political  leanings  joined  in  an  unusual  ed¬ 
itorial  effort  recently  with  the  publication 
of  a  16-page  pullout  section  to  promote  a 
community  of  interests  in  the  Common 
Market.  The  participating  papers  were 
the  Times  of  London,  Le  Monde  of  Paris, 
Kie  Welt  of  West  Germany  and  La  Stam- 
pa  of  Italy.  The  section  contained  many 
multinational  ads. 
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17  conservation  writers  win 
$10,000  in  Meeman  awards 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  an¬ 
nounced  the  names  of  17  newspapermen 
and  women  winning  a  total  of  $10,000  in 
the  1971  Edw’ard  J.  Meeman  Conservation 
Aw'ards.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
Matt  Meyer,  Foundation  president. 

Gordon  Bishop,  Newark  (N.J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  won  the  $2,500  first  prize  for  sto¬ 
ries  detailing  long-secret  sewage  disposal 
practices  in  the  vicinity  of  popular  swim¬ 
ming  beaches,  and  other  activities  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  environment. 

His  investigation  stories  were  among 
more  than  200  entries,  a  record  in  this 
annual  competition. 

Darcy  cartoons  cited 

Tom  Darcy,  of  Newsday,  Long  Island, 
won  $1,500  for  conservation  cartoons. 

Carson  Brewer,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel,  won  $1,000  for  consistently 
effective  writing  in  the  interest  of  conser¬ 
vation. 

The  awards  are  named  for  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman,  conservation  editor  of 
Scripps-Howard  New'spapers,  who  was, 
for  more  than  30  years,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

A  prize  of  $750  went  to  Maggie  Bobb, 
reporter  of  El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  Her  articles  described  the  pressing 
environmental  problems  brought  about  by 
overpopulation,  pollution  and  misuse  of 
land,  including  indiscriminate  use  of  pes¬ 
ticides. 

Another  $750  award  was  made  to 
Harold  Scarlett,  Houston  Post,  who  inves¬ 
tigated  industries  polluting  the  Houston 
area  and  cited  names  and  addresses,  de¬ 
nials  and  confessions.  He  eventually  got 
results. 

Tw’o  prizes  of  $500  were  awarded.  One 
w’ent  to  Jules  Loh,  Associated  Press,  for 
his  article  retracing  the  route  Lewis  and 
Clark  explored  from  1804-06.  Loch  com¬ 
pared  what  Lewis  and  Clark  saw  and  de¬ 
scribed  with  those  places  as  they  look  to¬ 
day. 

Ernest  B.  Furgurson,  of  the  Baltimore 


GORDON  BISHOP,  left,  of  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  receives  a  check  for  $2500  from  Matt 
Meyer,  president,  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  as 
first  prize  in  the  Meeman  Conservation  Awards. 


Sun,  also  wmn  $500  for  consistently  inter¬ 
esting  and  effective  conseiwation  columns. 

There  were  10  winners  of  $250  each. 
They  wei-e: 

Bill  Royce,  Ozark  Graphic,  Doniphan, 
Mo.,  for  conservation  stories,  pictures  and 
columns. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Morrissette,  Xenia  (Ohio) 
Daily  Gazette,  for  her  signed  article, 
“Grandma  Was  a  Recycler.” 

David  Repp,  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
and  Times,  pictui’es. 

Jerry  Dhonau,  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock,  editorials. 

Joe  Collier,  Cleveland  Press,  Arbor  Day 
drive  that  led  to  planting  of  thousands  of 
trees. 

Joseph  Grant,  Hackensack,  (N.J.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  wildlife  articles. 

Thomas  Harris,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury-News,  articles  in  defense  of  clean 
water  and  air  and  good  forestry  practices. 

Everett  Skehan,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette,  wetlands  stories. 

Jay  Langley,  Hunterdon  County  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Flemington,  N.J.,  recycling. 

Gilbert  Bailey,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram,  wetlands  and 
offshore  articles. 

• 

AP  settles  case 
with  Neary,  gains 
management  right 

Daniel  A.  Neary,  a  former  bureau  chief 
for  Vennont,  left  the  employ  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  recently  after  receipt  of  $20,- 
000  in  settlement  of  his  claim  for  lost 
wages.  He  had  received  about  $5,000  dis¬ 
missal  pay  two  years  ago. 

Neary’s  case,  which  had  been  in  arbi¬ 
tration,  resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  a  new 
management  prerogative  clause  in  the 
contract  between  the  AP  and  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  which  was  ratified  a  few 
weeks  ago.  This  clause  for  the  first  time 
spells  out  the  right  of  the  AP  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  size  of  staff  and  to  assign  and 
demote  correspondents  without  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  arbitrating  any  of  these  deci¬ 
sions. 

Early  in  1970  Neary  had  been  accused 
by  his  superior  of  writing  stories 
“slanted”  against  the  administration  of 
Vermont  Governor  Davis.  He  was  demoted 
from  correspondent  to  staffer  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  then  he  was  offered  a  transfer 
which  he  declined.  His  dismissal  followed. 

The  Guild  and  the  AP  went  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  before  Prof.  Timothy  Bomstein  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Hear¬ 
ings  were  conducted  from  December  1970 
to  August  1971.  The  settlement  with 
Neary  was  announced  before  Bornstein 
gave  his  decision. 


4  school  journalists 
receive  ANPA  awards 

Four  high  school  journalists  were 
named  winners  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association-Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association  Journalism 
Awards.  They  are: 

Sports  Story — Miles  Madorin,  U-High 
Midway,  University  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

News  Story — Sheree  Livney,  Tmmpet- 
eer,  Catalina  High  School,  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

Feature  Story — Susan  Barbash,  Maroon 
Echo,  Bay  Shore  High  School,  Bay  Shore, 
New  York. 

Editorial — Dan  Kalbach,  Plaid  Press, 
Upland  High  School,  Upland,  California. 

Awards  were  presented  by  Stewart  R. 
Macdonald,  executive  director,  ANPA 
Foundation,  at  the  CSPA  Convention  Sat¬ 
urday,  March  11  in  New  York  City. 

• 

FIEJ  votes  golden  Pen 
award  to  Beuve-Mery 

The  Golden  Pen  of  Freedom  for  1972 
will  be  presented  in  May  to  Hubert  Beuve- 
Mery,  founder  of  Le  Monde  of  Paris 
who  retired  two  years  ago. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Federation  International  des  Editeurs 
&  de  Journaux  at  Publications  (FIEJ), 
voted  to  give  the  awai'd  to  Beuve-Mery  in 
recognition  of  his  achievements  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  Le  Monde  for  25  years  and  his 
attainment  of  worldwide  prestige  and 
renown  as  an  independent  joumalist. 

Presentation  ceremonies  will  take  place 
during  the  FIEJ’s  25th  annual  congress 
May  14-19  in  Brussels. 

Court  allows  serial 

Serialization  was  permitted  to  the  At¬ 
lanta  Newspapers  Inc.  of  “83  Hours  Till 
Dawn,”  a  book  that  details  the  experiences 
of  Jane  Mackle,  who  was  kidnaped  in  1968 
and  spent  more  than  80  hours  in  a  coffin- 
lined  box  underground  near  Atlanta. 

A  federal  judge  in  Atlanta  denied  the 
petition  of  G&ry  Steven  Krist  who  has 
appealed  a  kidnaping  conviction  in  the 
case. 

Krist’s  claim  an  impartial  retrial  would 
be  damaged,  if  granted,  was  ruled  specu¬ 
lative  and  premature. 


Borrowing  is  high 

Members  of  the  New  York  Times  Em¬ 
ployes’  Credit  Union  borrowed  $8,166,796 
last  year  in  3,371  loans  ranging  from  $100 
to  $5,000,  it  has  been  reported  by  Jerome 
Soper,  president.  Total  assets  rose  to  $6,- 
629,222  in  1971  and  $270,866  was  paid  out 
in  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5%  per  year 
compounded  quarterly.  About  98%  of  the 
Times  workers,  5,209,  are  members  of  the 
cooperative  “bank.” 
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l>eadhne  Club  Award  statuette  by  Rube  OoldberR. 


If  you  reported  about  the  UN  at  any  time  during  1971,  enter  your  story  for  Deadline  Club’s  UN  Award. 

Five  hundred  dollars  and  a  bronze  statuette  will  be  awarded  for  distinguished  UN  correspondence  by 
the  Deadline  Club,  New  York  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Deadline  for  entries  is  March  31. 
1972.  The  winner  will  be  announced  on  May  10,  1972. 

Any  person,  group  or  publication  assigned  permanently  or  tem¬ 
porarily  to  cover  a  UN  story  is  eligible.  Journalists  from  any  country 
may  submit  tear  sheets,  mounted  clippings,  scripts  or  memos  describ¬ 
ing  available  tapes  or  films.  (An  English  translation,  please,  with 
entries  in  another  language.) 

Enter  now  for  this  important  award  which  is  sponsored  again  this 
year  by  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation.  Send 
entries  to  Deadline  Club  Awards,  c/o  Leigh  Smith,  39th  floor,  #1  Gulf 
&  Western  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023^ 

UN  Award  Deadline:  March  31, 1972 
The  Deadline  Club  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 

CITIZENS’  PAPERS 


Establishment  of  weekly  newspapers 
by  groups  of  local  citizens,  while  not  yet 
common  or  even  semi-common,  is  on  the 
increase.  This  column  has  carried  stories 
of  two  within  the  last  five  months.  Added 
to  the  list  now  is  the  Eastcheater  (N.Y.) 
Observer,  a  paper  which  fits  the  general 
pattern  of  quality  and  standards  such  pa¬ 
pers  have  come  up  with  when  utilizing 
local  but  professional  talent. 

Community  money,  talent  and  participa¬ 
tion  though  are  no  guarantees  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper.  Financial  troubles 
shortcircuited  the  Voice  of  Bellevue 
(Washington)  (E&P,  October  9,  1971)  af¬ 
ter  only  17  issues. 

The  Observer  had  antecedents  similar 
to  the  Voice  and  other  community  newspa¬ 
pers  begun  by  local  citizens.  The  idea  for 
the  Observer  had  its  beginnings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diane  S.  Zeeman,  editor,  with 
an  area  dentist,  Dr.  Morton  Steinberg, 
who  was  soon  joined  by  other  interested 
people  including  Fred  Danzig,  executive 
editor  of  Advertising  Age;  graphic  desig¬ 
ners  Bernaid  Klem  and  Bernard  Achiron; 
Joel  Sussman,  an  accountant;  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  corporate  vicepresident  of 
Book  of  the  Month  Club;  Victor  Trasoff, 
an  advertising  agency  executive;  Angelo 
Torrisi,  an  attoimey;  Robert  Sherwood,  an 
accountant;  and  Ivan  J.  Netter,  ad  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News. 

Not-for-profit 

Together  they  formed  Arnica  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  organization.  The 
company  has  received  investments  from 
about  90  families  in  Eastchester,  although 
only  those  who  invest  $100  or  more  re¬ 
ceive  voting  rights  in  the  corporation 
(around  40  now  have  voting  rights.). 

Because  of  its  not-for-profit  status  the 
weekly,  said  Ms.  Zeeman,  cannot  editorial¬ 
ly  take  sides  politically.  The  paper  will, 
she  emphasized,  give  equal  coverage  to  all 
political  candidates  and  events.  (Ms.  is 
used  here  upon  request.) 

The  Town  of  Eastchester,  which  takes 
in  Tuckahoe  and  Bronxville,  is  situated  in 
New  York  City’s  affluent  suburban  county 
of  Westchester.  The  Observer’s  circulation 
area  takes  in  all  of  Eastchester  with  11,- 
000  free  circulated  papers  each  week. 
Printing  is  done  at  the  offset  plant  of  the 
Mt.  Kisco  (N.Y.)  Patent  Trader. 

Eastchester  was  not  a  newspaper  void 
when  the  Observer  came  out  with  its  first 
issue  Februarj'  17.  Gannett’s  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers  has  a  weekly,  the 
Review  Press  and  Reporter  in  Bronxville 
and  another  weekly,  the  Eastchester  Rec¬ 
ord  is  published  in  Tuckahoe.  Both  are 
paid. 

Ms.  Zeeman  said  she  couldn’t  say  how 
much  capital  investment  it  took  to  get  the 
Observer  started  but  said  it  was  far  less 
than  the  $200,000  raised  by  Fairpress,  a 
similarly  started  weekly  in  Westport, 
Conn.  (E&P,  December  4,  1971)  which  is 
still  in  operation. 

The  Observer  people  put  out  a  pilot 
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Court  battle  looms  for  ETO  board; 
show  cause  order  called  'maneuver' 


issue  of  the  tab  sized  newspaper  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  Its  reception  influenced  its  founders 
to  continue  with  their  project. 

In  a  first  editorial  February  17  the  Cb- 
server  explained  to  readers  that  while  the 
paper  does  have  financial  backing  of  sorts 
it  is  expected  that  advertisers  and  readers 
will  support  it  also.  A  coupon  enclosed  in 
the  issue  gave  readers  an  opportunity  to 
send  for  more  information  about  the  pa¬ 
per  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  con¬ 
tribution. 

The  staff 

Ms.  Zeeman,  an  eight  year  resident  of 
Eastchester,  was  tapped  by  the  founders 
of  the  Observer  because  of  her  previous 
newspaper  experience.  She  had  been  an 
associate  editor  of  the  weekly  Scarsdale 
(N.Y.)  Inquirer.  In  her  present  capacity 
she  does  some  writing  but  is  primarily 
responsible  for  editing  and  for  seeing  the 
paper  through  production. 

Lesley  Umans,  the  Observer’s  associate 
editor,  and  a  person  Ms.  Zeeman  called  “a 
good  writer  and  excellent  investigative  re¬ 
porter,”  does  the  bulk  of  the  in-house 
writing.  Her  previous  experience  includes 
working  as  a  staff  writer  for  Westchester 
Rockland’s  daily  White  Plains  Reporter- 
Dispatch. 

In  addition  to  staff  written  material  the 
Observer  carries  copy  penned  by  five 
“contributing  editors.”  Among  them  are 
Robert  W.  Creamer,  senior  editor  of 
Sports  Illustrated,  and  John  Mack  Carter 
of  Downe  Communications  (Family  Week¬ 
ly,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  etc.) 

Advertising  is  handled  by  the  ad  man¬ 
ager,  Mrs.  Marion  Thaw,  is  “coordinated” 
by  Mrs.  Susan  Small  and  sold  by  six  sales¬ 
women  working  on  straight  commission. 

Ad  selling  hasn’t  been  easy  for  the  Ob¬ 


server.  Local  retail  businessmen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  editor  Zeeman,  have  been  re¬ 
ceptive  to  the  new  paper  but  other  larger 
businesses — banks,  etc. — have  adopted  a 
wait-and-see  attitude.  The  first  issue 
though  did  carry  an  impressive  full  page 
bank  ad  (banks  abound  in  affluent 
Eastchester,  Ms.  Zeeman  said)  and  a  full 
page  ad  for  Vantage  cigarettes. 

The  first  issue’s  classified  section  was, 
not  surprisingly,  small — ^limited  to  four 
ads.  But  the  paper  is  giving  them  away 
free  so  the  number  is  bound  to  increase. 

Four-line  classified  ads,  run  no  more 
than  three  times,  one  to  a  customer  each  ( 

week,  are  being  given  away  gratis  “as 
part  of  its  (the  paper’s)  service  to  the 
community.”  Only  Eastchester  residents 
are  eligible  and  there  are  charges  (nomi-  ' 

nal)  when  borders,  headlines,  additional 
lines,  etc.,  are  requested. 

• 

Broadcaster 
seeks  protection 
for  ra^o  tapes 

Released  from  Civil  Jail  Sunday,  March 
5,  after  serving  44  hours  of  a  30-day  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  sentence,  Edwin  A.  Good¬ 
man,  general  manager  of  radio  station 
WBAI,  New  York  City,  is  preparing  a  de¬ 
fense  to  show  that  tapes  of  a  radio  show 
already  broadcast  are  protected  by  law. 

Goodman  was  released  from  jail  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  United 
States  District  Court  Judge  Marvin  E. 
Frankel,  after  being  sentenced  Friday  by 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Gerald  P. 

Culkin.  Goodman  refused  to  supply  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Frank  Hogan  with  tapes  of 
a  bi-oadcast  made  during  the  prisoner 
takeover  at  the  Tombs  in  October  1970. 

WBAI  cited  three  reasons  for  not  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  tapes:  Violation  of  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  against  abridgement  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure,  a  state  law  protecting 
newsmen  who  refuse  to  disclose  news  or 
its  source. 

The  tapes  are  presumed  sought  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  forthcoming  trial  of  al¬ 
leged  participants  in  the  rebellion.  The 
Tombs  tapes  were  the  only  ones  the  sta¬ 
tion  has  refused  to  make  available  for 
sale,  breaking  with  a  station  policy. 

Judge  Culkin  ruled  the  fact  that  the 
tapes  covered  material  already  broadcast 
removed  them  from  the  domain  of  privi¬ 
leged  information. 

Goodman,  a  grandson  of  the  founder  of 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  a  Fifth  Avenue  store, 
said  his  case  was  part  of  a  pattern  of 
media  harassment  by  the  government. 


Sets  Wheaton  record 

The  1972  progress  edition  of  the 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal  amounted  to 
11  sections  and  148  pages,  a  new  record 
for  a  single  issue  of  the  paper,  soon  to 
observe  its  39th  anniversary,  announced 
D.  Ray  Wilson,  Journal  publisher. 
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There  are 
nlVindiviilual 
persanalitiee 

in  the 

Harte-Hanke 


greup 


An  important  part  of  our  national  management  policy  is  local 
editorial  control. 

Harte-Hanks  insists  that  each  newspaper  reflect  the  unique 
needs  and  concerns  of  its  own  community.  And  that  the  publisher  establish 
his  own  editorial  philosophy. 

Our  group  synergy  makes  a  contribution,  too.  We  have 
management  specialists  who  help  solve  problems  in  planning,  sales, 
marketing,  production  systems,  computer  operations,  financial  planning, 
and  labor  relations. 

So  when  a  newspaper  joins  our  group  it  doesn’t  lose  its 
individuality.  We  leave  to  each  its  own. 

hARTE'lHANks  INEWSpApERS,  iNC. 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Anderson  Iriitependent  Mail 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan  Dady  Eagle 
Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Chnsti  Caller-Times 
CorsK  ana  Sun 


Denison  Herald 
F  ramingham  News 
Greenville  Heraid-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 
Marshall  News  Messenger 


Pans  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 


Extcutive  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  Inc..  P.  O.  Box  269.  Sen  Antonio.  Texas  78206 


Letters  editor  is  target  for  irate  readers 


Few  aspects  of  newspapering  subject 
an  editor  to  more  charges  of  unfairness 
than  do  the  letters  to.  the  editor  column. 
As  every  editor  knows,  a  reader’s  sensibil¬ 
ity  is  especially  tender  when  space  he 
considers  his  own  is  withheld  or  re¬ 
stricted. 

One  newspaper’s  techniques  for  han¬ 
dling  letters  to  the  editor  are  described  in 
the  introduction  of  a  new  book,  Talking 
Back  to  the  New  York  Times,  written  by 
Kalman  Siegal,  Times  letters  editor. 

Published  by  the  Times’  company, 
Quadrangle,  the  anthology’s  bulk,  355  of 
365  pages,  is  devoted  to  noteworthy  letters 


in  10  events  categories,  including  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  landmark  letters. 

Considering  the  Times  receives  between 
100  and  150  letters  a  day,  the  similarity 
between  its  letters  operation  and  that  of 
most  newspapers  ends  right  there.  Volume 
makes  selectivity  their  key  rather  than 
overall  coverage. 

Acknowledgement  forms 

Siegal  says,  “Letters  that  are  not  used — 
and  this  accounts  for  some  93  out  of  every 
100  letters  received — are  acknowledged 
with  a  series  of  forms.  Since  the  fonns 
bear  my  name  as  letters  editor,  I  have 


become  the  target  of  every  disappointed 
letter  writer.  .  .” 

While  Siegal  is  not  likely  to  meet  the 
letter  writer  on  Main  Street,  a  burden  of 
accountability  exists.  “When  I  draw  criti¬ 
cal  comment  fi’om  both  sides,  I  feel  I 
haven’t  been  all  wrong.” 

He  comments  that  to  juggle  Israelis 
and  Arabs,  conservatives  and  liberals, 
landlords  and  tenants,  new  left  and  old 
right.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  stu¬ 
dents  and  police,  ambassadors  and  embas¬ 
sy  representatives,  “is  to  walk  a  treacher¬ 
ous  path.” 

Ignores  some  letters 

The  Times  ignores  anonymous,  obscene 
and  crank  letters.  Also  not  considered  are 
open  letters  and  letters  to  public  officials. 

Siegal  says,  “Editors  must  be  constantly 
alert  to  mail  from  pressure  groups,  from 
professional  letter-writers  and  from  orga¬ 
nized  letter-writing  campaigns.  The  last 
named  are  easy  to  spot.  They  generally 
come  from  the  same  area  and  betray 
themselves  by  similarity  of  phrasing.” 

Like  most  newspapers,  the  Times  wants 
letters  that  are  brief,  clearly  written, 
pegged  to  the  news,  free  of  vituperative 
attack,  issue-oriented,  and  offer  construc¬ 
tive  information,  comment  or  criticism. 

Ratio  offers  clue 

“The  letters  pages  of  the  Times  tries  to 
reflect  a  balance  on  most  issues,”  Siegal 
says.  “On  highly  controversial  subjects 
where  the  mail  on  one  side  is  prepon¬ 
derantly  heavy  the  ratio  used  gives  a  clue 
to,  not  an  exact  reflection  of,  the  numbers 
received  on  each  side.” 

He  adds  that  on  highly  controversial 
issues  on  which  the  paper  has  taken  a 
stand,  weight  is  given  to  positions  opposed 
to  the  Times’  policy. 

The  author  remarks  that  everyday’s 
mail  includes  “challenges  to  the  editor  to 
demonstrate  guts  by  seeing  issues  as  the 
writer  sees  them,”  astrologers’  forecasts, 
inquiries  about  pets  with  strange  illnesses 
and  religious  and  inspirational  messages. 

Siegal  concludes:  “The  letter  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  more  than  idle  epistolary  chatter.  It 
is  the  reader’s  lance  as  he  tilts  with  City 
Hall.  It  is  his  passport  to  a  community  of 
interest  with  his  fellow  man  or  an  arena 
of  controversy  in  which  he  can  test  his 
thinking  with  those  who  differ.  It  is  his 
town  meeting  in  print,  his  approach  to  a 
purer  form  of  participatory  democracy.” 
.  .  .  — R.D. 


A  man  of  letters 

Nearly  seven  decades  of  writing  “Let¬ 
ters  to  the  Editor”  is  credited  to  H.  L. 
Harell,  94-year-old  Argyle,  Tex.,  farmer- 
penman,  who  recently  was  the  subject  of  a 
Dallas  Times  Herald  feature  written  by 
Bill  Sloan.  His  first  letter  was  written  in 


I  Harte-Hanks  Buys 
I  Anderson  S.  C.  Papers 

J  Editor  &  Publisher,  February  12,  1972 

J  Sale  of  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  and  Mail  to  Harte- 

M  Hanks  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Texas  was  announced  February  8 

M  by  Wilton  E.  Hall,  who  founded  the  Independent  in  1924  and 

g  acquired  the  Mail  in  1929. 

M  The  transaction  was  handled  by  John  A.  Park  Jr.,  media 

g  broker  of  Raleigh,  N.C.  The  price  and  terms  were  not  disclosed. 

M  The  new  owners  appointed  Bill  D.  Moyers,  former  president 

3  and  publisher  of  Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday  when  it  was 

3  under  the  ownership  of  the  late  Harr>'  F.  Guggenheim,  as  edi- 

g  torial  director  of  the  Ander.son  papers.  He  also  was  named  a 

g  vicepresident  and  director  of  the  Independent  Publishing  Co., 

M  as  was  G.  Ross  Anderson  Jr.,  an  Anderson  attorney. 

M  L.  S.  Hembree  is  editor  of  the  Independent,  a  moming-Sunday 

g  newspaper  with  about  53,000  circulation,  and  J.  B.  Hall,  a 

3  cousin  of  Wilton  Hall,  is  editor  and  James  R.  Young  is  associate 

■  editor  of  the  Mail,  which  has  an  evening  circulation  of  about 

m  P,000.  .  .  . 

m  Hai-te-Hanks  appointed  Haney  L.  Womack,  42,  general  man- 

H  ager  of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times  for  the  past 

g  year,  as  publisher  of  the  Independent  and  Mail.  Previously  he 

g  worked  for  Hank  Greenspun’s  Las  Vegas  Sun  and  in  the 

S  Houston  Post  ad  department.  .  .  . 

3  A  proposed  offering  of  364,000  shares  of  Harte-Hanks  com- 

M  mon  stock  had  been  postponed  since  October.  A  company  spokes- 

3  man  said  the  Harte-Hanks  group  will  now  proceed  to  “go 

g  public.” 

M  Besides  The  Anderson  Sale,  The  Sales  Of  Dailies 

3  In  Sturgis,  Michigan,  And  Cambridge,  Maryland, 

H  Announced  In  January  1972  Were  Handled  By 

AND  COMPANY 

I  NEWSPAPER  SALES  •  PURCHASES 

I  Phone  (919)  782-3131.  Raleigh,  N.  G.  27609.  Box  17127 

■  Nation-wide  Personal  Service 
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Introducing  NEWSWRAPPER. 

A  new  concept  in  bundle  protection 


Use  it  only  when  you  need  it. 

Now  you  con  protect  your  news¬ 
paper  bundles  from  wind,  rain,  and 
snow  with  NEWSWRAPPER — a  sim¬ 
ple,  inexpensive  system  that  provides 
outstanding  bundle  protection  at  a 
low  per  bundle  cost. 

NEWSWRAPPER  is  a  plastic  film  en- 
Aw’,  veloper  that  easily  fits 
*■  I  into  your  produc- 
tion  line  (it's  only 
*  32  inches  long) 

.  just  ahead  of  the 

t  bottom  wrapper  and 

1  tying  machine. 

'i'  Only  when  the 
^  weather  dictates. 


inexpensive  V2  mil  thick  plastic  film 
for  maximum  protection  at  minimum 
cost.  Film  up  to  24  inches  wide  can 
be  used. 

Fully  field  proved. 

In  more  than  two  years  operation 
at  a  Midwest  newspaper,  NEWS- 
WRAPPER  has  proved  to  be  a  com- 
pletely  successful  concept  in 
economical  bundle  protection.  For 
full  information,  contact  your  Cutler- 
Hammer  man  today.  Or  contact  us 
direct  at  34th  and  Walnut,  Denver, 
Colorado  80205. 

Phone:  (303)  266-1943. 

CUTLER-HAMMER 

DENm.  COLORADO  80205 


NEWSWRAPPER  is  activated  and  a 
sleeve  of  plastic  film  is  applied 
around  each  stack  before  the  bottom 
wrap  is  applied  and  the  stack  tied. 

Maximum  bundle  protection. 

The  top,  bottom,  and  ends  of  the 
bundle  are  completely  protected  by 
the  plastic  film,  and  after  tying,  the 
overlap  of  film  width  provides  sub¬ 
stantial  side  protection,  too. 

The  paper  bottom  wrap  is  used 
with  the  film  to  double  protect  against 
rough  drop  surfaces.  It  also  permits 
more  reliable  routing  through  the  ty¬ 
ing  machine,  belt  conveyors,  chutes, 
and  deflectors. 

NEWSWRAPPER  uses  tough  but 


GEORGE  NEUHART,  general  manager  of  the 
Hamilton  (O.)  Journal-News  and  previously  with 
a  California  cable  tv  company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Woodbury  (N.  J.)  Times, 
25,000-circulation  daily  which  is  the  newest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Harte-Hanics  group. 

*  *  * 

W.  R.  Dane  of  the  Owen  Sound  (Ont.) 
Sun-Times — elected  president  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Provincial  Dailies  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  B.  McKay  of  the  Samia 
(Ont.)  Observer. 


*  *  * 

WiLLAH  Weddon,  chief  of  the  Women’s 
News  Bureau  at  the  Capitol — named  1972 
woman  of  achievement  by  the  Michigan 
Women’s  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Shirley  Montgomery,  welfare  reporter 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — appointed 
assistant  communications  director  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  United  Torch  Drive 

.  .  .  Paula  Slimak — from  city  editor  of 
the  Keokuk  (Iowa)  Daily  Gate  City  to 
the  Sunday  and  feature  department, 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Peter  Yost  — 
from  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  editorial  staff. 


Keep  Up-fo-Dafe  with 

AUSTRALIA'S 

fop'dly  c*pond!ng  maricetlng.  advertising,  publishing 
und  grophlc  arts  opportunites.  Read 

ADVERTISING  NEWS 

cv^ry  s>c«»<  PrMay. 


{  ADVERTISING  NEWS 
.  luft  t  Cliidall  Streets,  Surry  Hills, 

I  Sydney.  Austrelie  2010 

•  Send  me  e  copy  for  one  yeer  including  FREE 
i  *  Netionel  Advertisers  list  end  brend  nemes  indei. 
I  •  Guide  to  dll  ddvertising  egencies  end  their  ec- 
I  counts.  •  Guide  to  MOO  edvertisers  end  their  ed- 
I  vertisinq  agencies. 

■  Annual  suhscriptien  te  U.S.A.  SAIS.OO.  Peynientt  must 
I  be  made  by  bank  draft  in  Australian  currency. 

I 

I  Naaw 
I 
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I  City 

I - 
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news-people 


Albert  W.  Starkweather — from  copy 
desk  of  the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Times  to  the  state  desk  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

*  e  s> 

John  F.  Longtin — promoted  from  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  to  advertising 
director  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch  .  .  .  Joseph  P.  Crimmer — from 
assistant  retail  advertising  manager  to 
manager  .  .  .  John  B.  Pratt — from  sales¬ 
man  to  assistant  manager. 

Odd 

Kenneth  P.  Mink — from  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald  to 
assistant  metro  editor  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  .  .  .  George  Wil¬ 
liams  named  publisher  of  the  Herald. 

d  d  d 

Robert  D.  Stolley — from  promotion 
manager  of  the  Tri-City  (Wash.)  Herald 
to  advertising  director  of  the  Idaho  State 
Journal. 

d  d  d 

Dr.  Douglas  C.  Harris — appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  manpower  development  and 
planning  for  Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  managerial  evaluations,  re¬ 
cruitment  and  selection, 

d  d  d 

Gerald  Nachman,  former  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  drama  critic  and  bay 
area  cultural  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times — to  entertainment  writer  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

d  d  d 

Hugh  McGilvra,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Washington  County  (Ore.)  News- 
Times  was  named  for  the  Amos  E.  Voor- 
hies  award  for  outstanding  journalistic 
achievement  by  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

d  d  d 

Capt.  Ed  McGrath,  NATO  informa¬ 
tion  director  in  the  Mediterranean  area 
and  former  military  and  foreign  affairs 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe — appointed 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
European  command. 

d  d  d 

Martin  L.  Thorne  —  from  salesman 
with  the  Nyack  (N.Y.)  Rockland  Journal- 
News  to  the  national  advertising  sales 
staff  of  the  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers  in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

d  d  d 

John  H.  Colburn — from  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 
&  Beacon  to  a  journalism  professorship 
at  Northwestern  University. 


How  to  protect  yourself  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford  to  lose,  and 
let  us  insure  you  against  judgments  over  that 
amount.  We’re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  and  copy¬ 
right.  We  have  5  U.S.  offices  so  we’re  instantly 
available  for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 

Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details  from  our 
nearest  office.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices;  New  York,  San  Francisco  Chicago, 
Atianta. 


Sam  Sfickney  Donald  Sweeney 


SAM  STICKNEY,  a  native  of  Alabama,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times  to 
succeed  Carleton  W.  Johnson,  who  retired.  Stick- 
ney  has  been  associate  editor  since  1958  and  a 
member  of  the  Times  staff  since  1954. 

DONALD  B.  SWEENEY  is  newly  named  manager- 
domestic  sales  of  Star  Parts  Company,  a  Data- 
scan  company.  He  has  been  with  the  Star  sales 
organization  for  1 1  years.  Previously  he  had. 
worked  as  production  manager  for  a  New  Jersey 
printing  house. 

d  d  d 

Jack  Craddock — from  business  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  Journal  to  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  Independent  Postal 
System  of  America  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City. 

d  d  d 

R.  A.  “Kelly”  Poole — retired  Febru¬ 
ary  29  from  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  Valley 
News  as  mechanical  superintendent  and 
production  coordinator  after  42  years  with 
the  paper  .  .  .  Charles  S.  Ryan — retired 
as  city  hall  reporter  after  27  years. 

d  d  d 

George  E.  Jordan — retired  as  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Allentown 

(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  after  42  years  serv¬ 
ice  ..  .  Frank  Slivka — promoted  from 
assistant  classified  advertising  manager 
to  CAM. 


PAISLEY  SCHOLAR— Oldham  Paisley,  publisher 
of  the  Marion  (III.)  Daily  Republican,  presents 
the  first  $250  Paisley  Family  Scholarship  to  Rob- 
ert  W.  Smith,  a  journalism  student  at  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Paisley  has  set  up  a  $5,000 
fund  at  SlU. 
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Donald  J.  Olson,  former  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marshall  (Minn.)  Messenger 
— now  general  manager  of  the  New 
Iberia  (La.)  Daily  Iberian. 


Dan  Green,  editor  of  the  Aurora 
(Colo.)  Star  Sentinel  since  its  inception 
in  September,  1969 — promoted  to  general 
manager  of  the  combined  Advocate  Sen¬ 
tinel. 


Harry  Hill — named  executive  editor  of 
North  Zone  Sentinel  Newspapers  in  the 
Denver  area. 


\  St  /  .1:1:: 

INLANDERS — Pictured  at  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  Island  Daily  Press  Association  in  Houston 
recently  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  (Jean]  Lander, 
Newton  (Kansas)  Kansan. 


Edward  M.  Hyde,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald — to  vicepresident-sales  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Allied  News,  a  Herald  weekly 
subsidiary  in  Grove  City,  Pa.  .  .  .  George 
D.  Lanier,  secretary-treasurer — to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Herald  .  .  .  James  A. 
Dunlap — from  managing  editor  to  editor 
.  ,  .  Paul  W.  Horn — editorial  page  editor 
to  associate  editor. 


Rita  C.  McGinness,  business  office 
manager — elected  a  director  of  the  Salem 
(Mass.)  News  Publishing  Co. 


Nancy  and  Philip  J.  Meek,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 


Randy  Seelye,  editor  of  the  West  Or¬ 
ange  County  Community  Advocate  at  Cer¬ 
ritos,  Calif. — first  place  award  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  Taxpayers’  Association  competition 
for  his  series  of  articles  on  the  City  of  Cy¬ 
press  and  the  Cypress  County  Water  Dis¬ 
trict. 


Jeffrey  C.  Bruce — from  reporter  to 
copy  chief  at  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times. 


Frances  Moffat,  society  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  since  1963 — re¬ 
tired.  She  plans  to  write  a  book  for  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons  on  the  first  families  of 
San  Francisco. 


Philip  Lotke,  corporate  national  ac¬ 
count  representative  for  the  New  York 
Times — to  Coronet  Magazine  as  director 
of  advertising. 


Margaret  Anderson,  Arkansas  City  (Kans.)  Daily 
Traveler,  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Nuss,  Topeka  Capi¬ 
tal-Journal. 


Elinor  M.  Taylor,  city  editor  of  the 
Wooster  (0.)  Daily  Record — first  woman 
to  win  the  Robert  S.  Carson  Memorial 
Award  of  the  Ohio  News  Photographers 
Association,  for  her  cooperation  with 
photographers  and  encouragement  of  in¬ 
itiative. 


Lewis  H.  Arends,  Jr. — from  regional 
desk  to  regional  editor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman,  with  supervision  over  States¬ 
man  News  Service  operations  in  five  coun¬ 
ties. 


SPEAKING  O  F  CO-OP 
ADS!  ACB  audits  upwards 
of  $250,000,000  in  newspa¬ 
per  co-op  ads  annually.  We 
serve  more  than  350  adver¬ 
tisers.  On  many  accounts 
ACB  pays  the  dealer  with 
our  own  bank  checks.  ACB’s 
“Automatic  Payment  Plan’’ 
eliminates  the  need  for  co¬ 
op  invoices  or  tear-sheets. 
Simplifies  co-op  advertising 
procedures  —  builds  addi¬ 
tional  linage. 

W*  mi  every  daily 
nevupaper  advertisemant 


John  G.  Hope,  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
reporter  at  the  State  House,  Harrisburg 
— named  director  of  public  information 
for  the  State  Department  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Resources  at  $16,978  a  year. 


Gerry  Pratt  resigned  as  business  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  for  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  to  join  the  real  estate  division  of 
the  Fred  Meyer  shopping  center  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Ron  E.  Linder,  a  member  of  the  retail 
advertising  staff  of  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian  has  been  elected  president  of  the  110- 
member  Portland  chapter  of  the  National 
Management  Association. 


J.  Paul  Wyatt,  a  member  of  the 
Mexico  City  bureau  staff  since  1967 — 
named  UPI  correspondent  in  Panama.  He 
joined  UPI  in  Louisville  in  1964. 


Ralph  0.  Nafziger,  retired  (1966)  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  received  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  teaching  citation  March  2. 


Ronald  B.  Harrison,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  — 
named  eastern  regional  manager  of  public 
relations.  United  Air  Lines. 


inUIVINb  bUKtAU.iNC. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Pait  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabuh  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  OMo 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Janet  Stmt 


GEORGE  NEUHART,  general  manager  of  the 
Hamilton  (O.)  Journal-News  and  previously  with 
a  California  cable  tv  company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Woodbury  (N.  J.)  Times, 
25,000-circulation  daily  which  is  the  newest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Harte-Hanks  group. 


*  *  * 

W.  R.  Dane  of  the  Owen  Sound  (Ont.) 
Sun-Times — elected  president  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Provincial  Dailies  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  B.  McKay  of  the  Samia 
(Ont.)  Observer. 


*  *  * 

WiLLAH  Weddon,  chief  of  the  Women’s 
News  Bureau  at  the  Capitol — named  1972 
woman  of  achievement  by  the  Michigan 
Women’s  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Shirley  Montgomery,  welfare  reporter 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — appointed 
assistant  communications  director  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  United  Torch  Drive 
.  .  .  Paula  Slimak — from  city  editor  of 
the  Keokuk  (Iowa)  Daily  Gate  City  to 
the  Sunday  and  feature  department, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Peter  Yost  — 
from  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  editorial  staff. 


Keep  Up-fo-Dafe  with 

AUSTRALIA’S 

ropidly  c*ponding  marketing,  advertising,  publishing 
and  graphic  arts  opportunites.  Read 

ADVERTISING  NEWS 
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news-people 


Albert  W.  Starkwhatheb — from  copy 
desk  of  the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Times  to  the  state  desk  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

*  A  d 

John  F.  Longtin — promoted  from  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  to  advertising 
director  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch  .  .  .  Joseph  P.  Crimmer — from 
assistant  retail  advertising  manager  to 
manager  .  .  .  John  B.  Pratt — from  sales¬ 
man  to  assistant  manager. 

A  A  A 

Kenneth  P.  Mink — from  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald  to 
assistant  metro  editor  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  .  .  .  George  Wil¬ 
liams  named  publisher  of  the  Herald. 

AAA 

Robert  D.  Stolley — from  promotion 
manager  of  the  Tri-City  (Wash.)  Herald 
to  advertising  director  of  the  Idaho  State 
Journal. 

AAA 

Dr.  Douglas  C.  Harris — appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  manpower  development  and 
planning  for  Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  managerial  evaluations,  re¬ 
cruitment  and  selection. 

AAA 

Gerald  Nachman,  former  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  drama  critic  and  bay 
area  cultural  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times — to  entertainment  writer  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

AAA 

Hugh  McGilvra,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Washington  County  (Ore.)  News- 
Times  was  named  for  the  Amos  E.  Voor- 
hies  award  for  outstanding  journalistic 
achievement  by  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

AAA 

Capt.  Ed  McGrath,  NATO  informa¬ 
tion  director  in  the  Mediterranean  area 
and  former  military  and  foreign  affairs 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe — appointed 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
European  command. 

AAA 

Martin  L.  Thorne  —  from  salesman 
with  the  Nyack  (N.Y.)  Rockland  Journal- 
News  to  the  national  advertising  sales 
staff  of  the  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers  in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

AAA 

John  H.  Colburn — from  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 
&  Beacon  to  a  journalism  professorship 
at  Northwestern  University. 


How  to  protect  yourself  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford  to  lose,  and 
let  us  insure  you  against  judgments  over  that 
amount.  We’re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  and  copy¬ 
right.  We  have  5  U.S.  offices  so  we’re  instantly 
available  for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 

Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details  from  our 
nearest  office.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San  Francisco  Chicago, 
Atlanta. 


Sam  Stickney  Donald  Sweeney 


SAM  STICKNEY,  a  native  of  Alabama,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times  to 
succeed  Carleton  W.  Johnson,  who  retired.  Stick¬ 
ney  has  been  associate  editor  since  1958  and  a 
member  of  the  Times  staff  since  1954. 

DONALD  B.  SWEENEY  is  newly  named  manager- 
domestic  sales  of  Star  Parts  Company,  a  Data- 
scan  company.  He  has  been  with  the  Star  sales 
organization  for  1 1  years.  Previously  he  had. 
worked  as  production  manager  for  a  New  Jersey 
printing  house. 

AAA 

Jack  Craddock — from  business  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  Journal  to  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  Independent  Postal 
System  of  America  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City. 

AAA 

R.  A.  “Kelly”  Poole — retired  Febru¬ 
ary  29  from  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  Valley 
News  as  mechanical  superintendent  and 
production  coordinator  after  42  years  with 
the  paper  .  .  .  Charles  S.  Ryan — retired 
as  city  hall  reporter  after  27  years. 

AAA 

George  E.  Jordan — retired  as  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Allentoum 
(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  after  42  years  serv¬ 
ice  ..  .  Frank  Slivka — promoted  from 
assistant  classified  advertising  manager 
to  CAM. 


PAISLEY  SCHOLAR— Oldham  Paisley,  publisher 
of  the  Marion  (III.)  Daily  Republican,  presents 
the  first  $250  Paisley  Family  Scholarship  to  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Smith,  a  journalism  student  at  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Paisley  has  set  up  a  $5,000 
fund  at  SlU. 
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Donald  J.  Olson,  former  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marshall  (Minn.)  Messenger 
— now  general  manager  of  the  New 
Iberia  (La.)  Daily  Iberian. 


Dan  Green,  editor  of  the  Aurora 
(Colo.)  Star  Sentinel  since  its  inception 
in  September,  1969 — promoted  to  general 
manager  of  the  combined  Advocate  Sen¬ 
tinel. 


Harry  Hill — named  executive  editor  of 
North  Zone  Sentinel  Newspapers  in  the 
Denver  area. 


INLANDERS — Pictured  at  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  Island  Daily  Press  Association  in  Houston 
recently  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  (Jean]  Lander, 
Newton  (Kansas)  Kansan. 


Edward  M.  Hyde,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald — ^to  vicepresident-sales  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Allied  News,  a  Herald  weekly 
subsidiary  in  Grove  City,  Pa.  .  .  .  George 
D.  Lanier,  secretary-treasurer — to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Herald  .  .  .  James  A. 
Dunlap — from  managing  editor  to  editor 
.  .  .  Paul  W.  Horn — editorial  page  editor 
to  associate  editor. 


Rita  C.  McGinness,  business  office 
manager — elected  a  director  of  the  Salem 
(Mass.)  News  Publishing  Co. 


Nancy  and  Philip  J.  Meek,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 


Randy  Seelye,  editor  of  the  West  Or¬ 
ange  County  Community  Advocate  at  Cer¬ 
ritos,  Calif. — first  place  award  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  Taxpayers’  Association  competition 
for  his  series  of  articles  on  the  City  of  Cy¬ 
press  and  the  Cypress  County  Water  Dis¬ 
trict. 


Jeffrey  C.  Bruce — from  reporter  to 
copy  chief  at  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times. 


Frances  Moffat,  society  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  since  1963 — re¬ 
tired.  She  plans  to  write  a  book  for  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons  on  the  first  families  of 
San  Francisco. 


Philip  Lotke,  corporate  national  ac¬ 
count  representative  for  the  New  York 
Times — to  Coronet  Magazine  as  director 
of  advertising. 


Margaret  Anderson,  Arkansas  City  (Kans.)  Daily 
Traveler,  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Nuss,  Topeka  Capi¬ 
tal-Journal. 


Elinor  M.  Taylor,  city  editor  of  the 
Wuoster  (0.)  Daily  Record — first  woman 
to  win  the  Robert  S.  Carson  Memorial 
Award  of  the  Ohio  News  Photographers 
Association,  for  her  cooperation  with 
photographers  and  encouragement  of  in¬ 
itiative. 


Lewis  H.  Arends,  Jr. — from  regional 
desk  to  regional  editor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman,  with  supervision  over  States¬ 
man  News  Service  operations  in  five  coun¬ 
ties. 


SPEAKING  O  F  CO-OP 
ADS!  ACB  audits  upwards 
of  $250,000,000  in  newspa¬ 
per  co-op  ads  annually.  We 
serve  more  than  350  adver¬ 
tisers.  On  many  accounts 
ACB  pays  the  dealer  with 
our  own  bank  checks.  ACB’s 
“Automatic  Payment  Plan’’ 
eliminates  the  need  for  co¬ 
op  invoices  or  tear-sheets. 
Simplifies  co-op  advertising 
procedures  —  builds  addi¬ 
tional  linage. 

Wt  rted  tvtry  daily 
newtpaptr  advertisemant 


John  G.  Hope,  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
reporter  at  the  State  House,  Harrisburg 
— named  director  of  public  information 
for  the  State  Department  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Resources  at  $16,978  a  year. 


Gerry  Pratt  resigned  as  business  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  for  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  to  join  the  real  estate  division  of 
the  Fred  Meyer  shopping  center  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Ron  E.  Linder,  a  member  of  the  retail 
advertising  staff  of  the  Portlayid  Oregon¬ 
ian  has  been  elected  president  of  the  110- 
member  Portland  chapter  of  the  National 
Management  Association. 


J.  Paul  Wyatt,  a  member  of  the 
Mexico  City  bureau  staff  since  1967 — 
named  UPI  correspondent  in  Panama.  He 
joined  UPI  in  Louisville  in  1964. 


Ralph  0.  Nafziger,  retired  (1966)  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  received  Sigrna  Delta  Chi’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  teaching  citation  March  2. 


Ronald  B.  Harrison,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  — 
named  eastern  regional  manager  of  public 
relations.  United  Air  Lines. 


UntlMNU  ttUKtAU.iNC. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Part  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  Street 


Free  lance  wins 
top  photography 
citation  for  ’71 


Winners  in  the  29th  annual  Pictures  of 
the  Year  competitions  conducted  hy  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Association 
and  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  have  been  announced. 

The  Louisville  Times  and  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal  were  cited  for  the  best  use  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  newspapers. 

The  title  of  Photographer  of  the  Year 
goes  to  Robert  Madden,  a  free  lance  pho¬ 
tographer  based  in  Maryland  and  under 
contract  to  National  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  separate 
categories  of  newspaper  and  magazine  en¬ 
tries  were  eliminated,  with  the  exception 
of  an  award  for  the  best  magazine  use  of 
photographs,  which  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  won,  and  the  title  of  magazine 
picture  editor  of  the  year  which  went  to 
Elie  S.  Rogers  of  the  National  Geographic. 

The  picture  Editor  of  the  Year  title  in 
the  newspaper  category  has  been  won  by 
Lois  Jean  Bennett  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News,  and  Picture  Editor 
of  the  Year,  Sunday  newspaper  magazine, 
is  Milli  Hamilton,  Louisville  newspapers. 

Nearly  7,000  photos  were  entered  by 
508  photographers.  NPPA  contest  chair¬ 
man  Bill  Snead,  National  Geographic,  said 
the  number  of  entries  was  under  last 
year’s  but  the  overall  quality  of  the  sub¬ 
missions  this  year  was  “amazing.” 

The  judges  were:  C.  A.  McKnight,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and 
president  of  ASNE;  Fred  Ward,  Black 
Star;  and  Cal  Olson,  Fargo  (N.D.). 
Forum. 

Runners-up  for  Photographer  of  the 
Year  were:  Ron  Smith,  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Courier-Tribune ;  George  Mobley, 
National  Geographic;  Brian  Lanker,  To¬ 
peka  (Kans.)  Capital- Journal,  and  James 
Stanfield,  National  Geographic. 

The  winners  in  categories  were: 

SPOT  NEWS— 1.  Horst  Faas  and 
Michel  Laurent,  AP, for  “Death  in  Dacca”; 

2.  Bob  Schutz,  AP,  “Clenched  Fists  at 
Attica”;  3.  K.  D.  Kim,  UPI,  “Fiery  Leap”; 
mention,  Joe  DeMaria,  AP,  and  Richard 
Olsenius,  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

GENERAL  NEWS— 1.  Mel  Finkelstein, 
New  York  News,  “All  in  the  family — of 
man”;  2.  Jerry  Soloway,  UPI,  “Distress”; 

3.  Raymond  F.  Stubblebine,  AP,  “Uniting 
Their  Thoughts”;  mention.  Barton  Silver- 
man,  New  York  Times. 

FEATURE — 1.  Mary  Mann,  Freder¬ 
icksburg  (Va.)  Freelance-Star,  “I  Do?”; 
2.  Salvator  C.  DiMarco,  Jr.,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  “Hospital  Clown”;  3.  Paul  Se- 
queira,  free  lance,  Chicago,“It’s  Not  Your 
Party”;  mention,  William  C.  Allen,  free¬ 
lance,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Steve  Ray- 
mer,  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

SPORTS — 1.  George  Cassidy,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  “Bucks”;  2.  Robert  W.  Mad¬ 
den,  National  Geographic,  “Summer 


AT  UNITED  NATIONS  delegates  Chiao  Kuan- 
Hau  and  Huang  Hua  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  react  happily  to  their  welcome,  in  photo 
by  Mel  Finkelstein,  New  York  News,  which  won 
a  first  prize  in  World  Press  Photo  contest. 


A  RIGHT  TO  THE  FACE  in  Joe  Frazier  versus 
Muhammad  Ali  won  third  place  honors  for  An¬ 
drew  Lopez,  UPI. 


Salts”;  3.  Curt  Beamer,  Urbana  (Ill.) 
Courier,  “Black  Stroke”;  mention  Fred 
Comegj’s,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal,  and  Fredric  Stein,  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

FEATURE  STORY— 1.  Bruce  Dale, 
National  Geographic,  “Cumberland  Gap”; 
2.  James  Stanfield,  National  Geographic, 
“Mississippi  River”;  3.  Richard  Nugent 
Jr.,  Louisville  Courier- Joitmal,  “Commu¬ 
nity  of  Jesus”;  mention.  Bob  Fila,  Chicago 
T oday. 

SPORTS  STORY— 1.  Rich  Clarkson, 
Topeka  Capital- Journal,  “Surprise  Win¬ 
ner  Over  the  National  Champs”;  2.  Brian 
Lanker,  Topeka  Capital -Journal,  “Portrait 
of  Clarence”;  3.  Pat  Crowe,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal,  “Lee’s  Day”;  men¬ 
tion,  Pat  Crowe,  Wilmington  News- 
Journal. 

PICTORIAL— 1.  George  F.  Mobley,  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic,  “Pushkar  Fair  Camel 
Market”;  2.  James  L.  Stanfield,  National 
Geographic,  “Alligator  Bayou”;  3.  George 
Cassidy,  Milwaukee  Journal,  “Siberian”; 
mention,  James  L.  Stanfield,  National  Ge¬ 
ographic,  and  Anthony  C.  Reed,  Wichita 
Eagle  &  Beacon. 

PORTRAIT/PERSONALITY  — 1.  M. 
Leon  Lopez,  Chicago  Daily  News,  “Pretty 
Good  Skate”;  2.  Larry  R.  Spitzer, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  “The  City’s 
Servant”;  3.  Barry  L.  Thumma,  Lancas¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  New  Era,  “Joe  King”;  mention, 
John  Collier,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
George  F.  Mobley,  National  Geographic. 

PICTURE  STORY— 1.  Horst  Faas  and 
Michel  Laurent,  “Death  in  Dacca”;  2.  Ron 
Smith,  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Courier-Tri¬ 
bune,  “Four  Days  in  May”;  3.  Bryan 
Moss,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  “Festi¬ 
val.” 


U.S.  cameramen 
win  major  prizes 
in  world  contest 

Four  press  photographers  for  United 
States  news  organizations  have  won  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  15th  World  Press  Photo  Contest 
judged  in  Amsterdam  by  a  jury  which 
studied  nearly  3,000  entries  from  45  coun¬ 
tries. 

A  West  German  free  lance  photogra¬ 
pher,  Wolfgang  Peter  Geller,  won  the  ma¬ 
jor  prize  of  5,000  guilders  (about  $1,550) 
for  a  picture  of  a  bank  robber  being  cap¬ 
tured.  He  also  won  the  picture  story  cate¬ 
gory. 

Mel  Finkelstein,  New  York  Daily  News, 
won  first  prize  in  the  news  categoi'y  with 
his  picture  showing  Communist  Chinese 
delegates,  reaction  to  their  welcome  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 

Eddie  Adams,  AP,  won  first  prize  in  the 
features  general  classification  with  his 
photo,  “Drill  Instructor,”  and  Michel 
Laurent,  AP,  took  a  second  place  award  in 
the  picture  story  category  for  a  series, 
“Day  of  Wrath”  shot  in  Bangladesh. 

Andrew  Lopez,  UPI,  won  third  place  in 
sports  pictures  for  his  photo  of  Joe  Frazi¬ 
er  and  Muhammed  Ali,  titled  “Making  a 
Connection.” 

The  jury  did  not  grant  an  award  for 
the  Photo  Reporter  of  the  Year  because  it 
decided  entries  did  not  meet  the  required 
standard. 

Geller  receives  a  flight  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  for  the  award  ceremony  and  official 
opening  of  the  exhibition  in  Amsterdam 
April  18. 

First  prize  winners  are  awarded  the 
Golden  Eye  Trophy  and  the  Foundation’s 
Grand  Diploma,  and  second  and  third 
prize  winners  receive  a  gold  medal  and 
diploma. 

Other  first  prize  winners  included : 

Sports — Jacques  Marie  of  L'Humanite, 
Paris,  (a  young  cyclist  falling  during  a 
road  race). 

News  feature — Kent  Gavin,  London 
Daily  Mirror,  for  “Operation  Bear  Lift.” 

Portrait  personality — Klaus  Gottfred- 
sen,  Jyllandsposte,  Denmark,  “Kosygin  at 
Press  Conference.” 


DRILL  INSTRUCTOR,  by  Eddie  Adams,  AP,  won 
a  first  prize  in  features  category  of  World  Press 
Photo  contest. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


P.  O.  S.  H.?  Ws  All  Bosh 

Well,  another  intriguing  but  fanciful  theory  about  the 
origin  of  an  expression  has  gone  down  the  drain.  First 
it  was  the  idea  that  tinker’s  damn  should  really  be  tinker’s 
dam,  since  supposedly  it  referred  to  a  small  dam  of  putty 
put  in  place  by  tinkers  to  contain  solder.  This  Bowdlerian 
notion  was  demolished  by  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
as  “an  ingenious  but  baseless  conjecture.” 

Now  it’s  posh.  So  many  complaints  were  received  by  the 
Merriam- Webster  editors  that  their  dictionaries  did  not 
give  the  correct  derivation  that  they  composed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form  letter  on  the  subject: 

“We  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  explain  to 
you  the  reasoning  behind  our  belief  that  the  origin  of 
the  word  posh  is  unknown.  We  considered  an  acronymic 
origin — ‘port  out,  starboard  home’ — and  concluded  that 
on  the  evidence  at  hand  we  could  only  reject  it.” 

[William  and  Mary  Morris,  in  their  Dictionary  of 
Word  and  Phrase  Origins,  explain  that  the  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  story,  which  they  consider  charming  but  improba¬ 
ble,  dates  teck  to  the  era  when  Great  Britain  was  truly 
a  seat  of  empire  and  her  colonial  emissaries  were  making 
regular  trips  from  London  by  steamer  to  India,  Australia 
and  other  far-flung  territories.  Preferred  accommoda¬ 
tions  aboard  ship  were  ‘away  from  the  weather’ — port 
side  outward-bound  and  starboard  side  homeward- 
bound.] 

To  continue  with  the  Merriam- Webster  letter,  “At  any 
rate,  the  adjective  posh  is  unmistakably  attested  as  early 
as  1918  (citations  in  the  Supplement  volume  of  the  Ox¬ 


ford  English  Dictionary),  but  the  editors  of  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  Supplement,  Britishers  and  knowledge¬ 
able  men  writing  in  the  early  1930s,  say  nothing  of  any 
possible  connection  with  the  location  of  cabins  on  a  ship. 
The  earliest  occurrence  we  have  been  able  to  find  for  this 
suggestion  is  in  a  letter  by  T.  D.  Atkinson  on  page  652 
of  the  London  Times  Literary  Supplement  for  October 
17,  1935,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Atkinson  calls  it  an 
American  shipping  term. 

“On  the  other  hand,  Eric  Partridge,  in  his  Dictionary 
of  Slang  and  Unconventional  English,  maintains  that 
the  word  posh  is  identical  with  a  word  of  evidently  the 
same  meaning  but  spelled  push  which  he  finds  as  early 
as  1903  in  P.  G.  Wodehouse’s  Tales  of  St.  Austin’s. 
Whether  this  is  correct  or  not,  there  is  no  question  that 
Barrere  and  Leland  (A  Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon  and 
Cant)  in  1897  attest  the  existence  of  a  noun  posh  mean¬ 
ing  ‘a  dandy,’  and  the  adjective  can  hardly  be  unrelated 
to  this. 

“The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology  (1966) 
likewise  considers  derivation  from  the  noun  possible,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  the  acronymic  theory.” 

Wayward  Words 

It  has  grown  tiresome  to  say  of  a  person,  or  sometimes 
even  of  something  inanimate,  that  he  (or  it)  is  “alive 
and  well.”  This  apparently  had  its  origin  in  half-face¬ 
tious,  sometimes  serious,  reports  years  ago  that  Hitler 
or  one  of  his  prominent  henchmen  was  alive  and  well 
(or  “living  and  well”)  in  South  America  or  somewhere. 

The  “alive  and  well”  formula  was  mildly  amusing  for 
awhile,  but  probably  no  one  would  dispute  that  it  has 
served  its  term  and  richly  deserves  retirement,  or  at 
least  a  long  rest.  Worse,  some  dullards  muddle  it  up 
redundantly  into  “alive  and  living.” 


Calif,  group  billed 
$4  million  in  legal 
notices  during  ’71 

Gross  billings  in  excess  of  $4  million  for 
the  year  1971  were  reported  by  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  California  Newspaper  Service 
Bureau  Inc.,  at  the  annual  stockholders’ 
meeting  recently. 

The  Bureau  is  a  cooperative  association 
of  California  newspapers  now  in  its  39th 
year,  which  specializes  in  the  sale,  promo¬ 
tion  and  servicing  of  legal  advertising  and 
public  notices. 

Election  of  officers  at  the  stockholders’ 
meeting  resulted  in  re-naming  of  John 
Valentine,  Lancaster  Daily  Ledger- 
Gazette,  as  president;  C.  Deane  Funk, 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  and  Ralph  Markham,  Van  Nuys 
News,  Hal  Roach,  Ridder  Newspapers, 
and  Oran  Asa,  Northeast  Newspapers,  as 
directors  of  the  corporation. 

Telford  Work  and  Robert  Work  contin¬ 
ue  as  secretary-treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary-treasurer,  respectively,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  duties  as  co-publishers  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal,  the  daily  In¬ 
dependent-Review  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
Sacramento  Daily  Recorder  and  the 
Sacramento  Press-Journal,  all  owned  by 
the  Bureau. 

As  the  result  of  research  done  by  Earl 
Sawyer,  a  new  employe,  the  bureau  has 
obtained  a  commitment  by  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  County  purchasing  agent  to  comply 


with  a  little-known  law  that  requires  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  to  consider  circulation  and 
readership  in  determining  the  best  and 
lowest  bid  among  newspapers  competing 
for  public  advertising. 

Sawyer  made  a  study  of  the  publication 
and  bidding  laws  of  all  the  states  and 
found  two  opinions  of  the  California  at¬ 
torney  general  and  two  courts  which  held 
that  purchasing  agents  must  consider  both 
circulation  and  readership.  The  Los  Ange¬ 
les  County  purchasing  agent  has  insisted 
over  the  years  on  bidding  public  advertis¬ 
ing  without  specifications. 

The  Daily  Journal,  a  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  newspaper,  has  attained  a  circulation 
of  10,350,  it  was  repoi-ted,  and  its  total 
billings  rose  to  $1,381,741,  with  a  net  of 
$154,555  last  year. 

• 

ComCorp’s  earnings 
rise  in  second  year 

ComCorp,  Cleveland-based  publishers  of 
Sun  Newspapers,  reported  gains  in  all 
categories  in  1971,  the  company’s  second 
full  year  of  operation. 

Eamings  were  up  172  percent  to  $272,- 
422  from  $100,000,  in  1970;  and  earnings 
per  share  were  29  cents  compai’ed  with  15 
cents  the  year  before. 

Net  earnings  increased  70  percent  to 
$205,433  as  compared  to  $116,419  for 
1970;  and  operating  revenues  rose  six 
percent  to  $4,522,248  that  included  an 
eight  percent  advertising  increase  to  $3,- 
661,732  in  1971. 


Gannett  to  pay 
$20  million  for 
El  Paso  Times 

Gannett  Company  Inc.  announced 
agreement  in  principle  this  week  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  for  $20 
million  in  Gannett  common  stock.  Com¬ 
pletion  of  the  transaction  is  expected  this 
spring. 

The  number  of  shares  to  be  paid  will  be 
determined  by  an  adjustment  for  the 
value  of  the  stock  at  the  time  of  the 
closing.  Gannett  common  was  traded  this 
week  at  $71  a  share.  The  transaction  re¬ 
quires  the  approval  of  the  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  both  companies. 

The  Times,  a  morning  newspaper  with 
62,000  weekday  and  90,000  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation,  has  been  owned  since  1931  by  Dor- 
rance  D.  Roderick.  He  will  remain  as 
president  and  publisher  after  the  Gannett 
acquisition,  it  was  announced. 

Newspaper  Printing  Corp.  is  a  joint 
venture  of  the  Times  and  the  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
per,  to  act  as  agent  for  production,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation.  Under  a  longterm 
agreement,  now  protected  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Preservation  Act,  the  Times  receives 
60%  of  the  NPC  profits  and  the  Herald- 
Post  gets  40%. 

Gannett  has  two  other  properties,  in 
Honolulu  and  Nashville,  where  it  partici¬ 
pates  in  joint  business  agencies. 
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Parade  winner 
sparks  rush  for 
paper  routes 

By  Maynard  Hicks 


Examples  of  creative  selling  by  news¬ 
papers  to  keep  advertising  linage  on  the 
upswing  were  presented  during  the  Idea 
Table  at  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  advertising  work¬ 
shop  last  week  in  Lancaster. 

A  few  of  the  ideas,  compiled  by 
William  A.  Lynch,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Doylestown  Daily  Intelligencer,  fol¬ 
low: 

Greenstreet  News — The  local  school 
board  was  sold  on  running  a  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  reporting  its  activities  four  times  a 
year  at  60%  of  the  open  rate.  Heretofore 
the  school  board  published  a  newsletter 
which  was  distributed  by  mail.  The  news¬ 
paper  insert  is  prepared  by  the  board’s 
public  relations  director. 

Lancaster  New  Era  and  Intelligencer- 
Journal — Introduced  a  special  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  on  imported  cars  and  another  on 
home  plans.  The  latter,  24-pages  featured 
home  layouts  which  had  run  in  back  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  on  the  Sunday 
builder’s  pages. 

Pottstown  Mercury — For  its  January 
29,  1972  edition  the  editorial  department 
compiled  a  month-by-month  chronology  of 
top  local  news  events  in  1971.  The  text 
ran  down  the  center  column  of  two  pages. 
On  both  sides  of  the  column  the  ad  staff 
sold  2x2  inch  size  ads  at  $20  a  space.  In 
all,  there  were  20  ads  on  each  page.  The 
placement  order  of  the  ads  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  date  the  retailer  went  into 
business. 

Tarentum  Valley  News — Since  this 
newspaper  covers  more  than  one  area  but 
does  not  offer  zoned  edition  breakouts,  it 
was  decided  to  establish  two  pages  that 
could  be  replated.  Retailers  were  given  a 
low-cost  method  of  advertising  to  custom¬ 
ers  in  their  respective  area.  There  are  20 
mini-size  ads  per  page. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News- Journal — The 
sales  staff  has  lined  up  all  the  hard¬ 
ware  dealers  who  have  co-op  money  al¬ 
lotted  to  them  for  power  tools.  Ad  space  is 
broken  down  into  equal  size  units  and  run 
as  a  full-page  promotion  at  Christmas 
time. 

York  Record — A  small  space  promotion 
dramatizing  the  impact  of  color  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  selling  43  pages  of  color  ads 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1971,  a  75% 
increase.  The  4x4  inch  size  teaser  ads 
featured  a  different  spot  color  ball  each 
week  culminating  with  an  example  using 
all  the  colors.  The  series  started  with  a 
green  spot  that  read  “See  This  Spot? 
(Look  for  it:  It’ll  be  back!).”  The  next 
day  red  was  featured  and  this  time  the  ad 
said  “It’s  back  again.  This  time  it’s  red.” 
Blue,  white,  and  yellow  followed.  In  the 
sixth  week,  the  ad  was  enlarged  to  5  x  8 
for  a  display  of  fruits.  Copy  lines  read: 
“Just  imagine  if  your  ad  had  been  in  our 
spot  and  all  of  the  people  talking  about  it 
would  have  been  talking  about  your 
store.” 


SMART  IDEA  in  adverlising  promotions  is  shown 
by  William  A.  Lynch,  left,  Doylestown  Daily  In¬ 
telligencer,  to  Joseph  A.  Browne,  Bucks  County 
Courier  Times,  at  PNPA  conference. 
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Over  30  systems  installed.  For  example: 


USER 

COMPUTER 

TYPESETTER 

INPUT  SYSTEM 

LOS  ANGELES  T/MES 

IBM  360-40’s 

HOT  METAL  and  VIDEOCOMP 

AUTOREADER 

MONTGOMERY  ADVERTISER 

JUSTAPE 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

WORCESTER  GAZETTE 

PDP-8 

HOT  METAL  and  PHOTON  560 

AUTOREADER 

1  MIAMI  HERALD 

IBM  360-40’s 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

DE  STANDARD  (BRUSSELS) 

SIEMENS 

DIGISETS 

AUTOREADER 

FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM 

IBM-1130 

HOT  METAL  and  LINOTRON  505 

AUTOREADER 

BATTLE  CREEK  ENQUIRER  &  NEWS 

PDP-8 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

THE  ECRM  AUTOREADER,  in  less  than  a  year,  has  no  need  to  re-program  your  existing  software  or  change 

quietly  automated  composition  input  for  many  of  the  your  present  hardware.  You  can  be  confident  that  the 

most  progressive  newspapers  and  trade  typesetters  in  experience  of  ECRM  with  total  systems  responsibility 

the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  composing  operations  —  including  installation,  training,  customized  software 

of  widely  varying  sizes  and  equipment  combinations,  and  applications  support  —  is  the  sure  and  effective 

edited  original  copy  and  classified  ad  forms  are  electron-  answer  to  composition  input  problems.  And  if  you  had 

ically  scanned  and  converted  directly  to  typesetter  code.  an  AUTOREADER  six  months  ago,  it  could  have  paid  for 

As  the  sample  listing  above  illustrates,  the  AUTO-  itself  by  now. 

READER  works  compatibly  with  virtually  any  combina  Isn’t  it  about  time  we  helped  you  join  the  quiet  revolution? 

tion  of  computer  and  typesetting  equipment.  There  is 
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Publishers  train  printers 
and  get  paid  for  doing  it 


By  Edwin  E.  Wuehle 

Manistique  (Mich.)  Pioneer  Tribune 
publishers  Dave  Rood  and  Jim  Tagg  im¬ 
mediately  recognized  the  advantages  to 
them  and  to  their  community  when  local 
school  officials  began  exploring  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  offering  printer’s  training  to 
their  students  by  using  the  Tribune’s 
plant  and  personnel. 

Manistique  High  School,  in  the  sparsely 
populated  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
had  neither  the  money  for  the  equipment, 
the  skilled  personnel  to  teach  vocational 
printing,  nor  the  numbers  of  students  to 
justify  this  kind  of  expenditure.  But,  they 
reasoned,  the  Tribune  had  both  person¬ 
nel  and  equipment,  so  why  not  buy  the 
service  from  them  the  same  way  they 
bought  stationer^'  and  other  printed  ma¬ 
terial.  They  discussed  the  rather  unique 
approach  to  vocational  education  with 
Tagg  and  Rood  and  were  encouragetl  to 
pursue  it. 

Their  enthusiasm,  coupled  with  the 
school’s  need,  prompted  administrators  to 
write  an  application  for  funds  under  the 
provisions  of  the  amended  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1968. 

There  were  still  many  unresolvetl  ques¬ 
tions.  What  do  we  teach?  Who  should 
teach  it?  When  will  it  be  taught?  Is 
there  a  problem  with  liability  insurance? 
Will  the  Department  of  Education  insist 
on  teaching  certificates?  How  much  should 
the  Tribune  be  paid?  If  the  program 
works,  won’t  other  businessmen  in  town 
want  to  get  involved?  The  last  question 
was  especially  touchy,  because  the 
Tribune  did  not  want  to  risk  alienating 
advertisers. 

The  publishers  prepared  a  course  out¬ 
line.  The  school  officials  worked  out  many 
of  the  problems  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  wrote  the  project  to 
include  other  businesses  in  town.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  approved  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  in  September,  four  boys  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Pioneer  Tribune-Manistique 
High  School  initial  printing  program. 

While  the  school  was  not  fussy  about 
the  times  of  the  day  or  the  days  of  the 
week,  they  did  want  to  make  the  program 
correspond  to  the  usual  ninety  hours  of 
classwork  per  semester.  It  was  decided 
that  a  full  printing  course  would  proba¬ 
bly  take  four  ninety  hour  blocks.  The  rate 
for  instruction  was  set  at  $2.50  per  stu¬ 
dent  houi\  Thus  the  program  had  the  im¬ 
mediate  potential  of  providing  gross  addi¬ 
tional  i-evenue  of  $3600  to  the  'Tribune. 

Because  the  weekly  Tribune  comes  out 
on  Wednesdays,  the  early  part  of  the 
week  is  the  busiest.  Their  presses  also 
print  two  other  weeklies,  a  large  number 


(EDWIN  E.  WUEHLE  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Manistique  Area  Schools 
when  this  program  was  initiated.  He  is 
now  president  of  Bay  de  Noc  Community 
College,  Escanaba,  Michigan.) 
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of  handbills,  posters,  booklets,  pamphlets, 
stationery,  etc.  Since  this  program  did 
not  have  to  follow  the  traditional  school 
day,  nor  even  the  school  week,  the  in¬ 
struction  could  be  given  at  times  which 
were  not  peak  loads  for  the  Tribune.  A 
training  schedule  is  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  students  and  the  instructors. 

Dave  Rood  submitted  this  course  out¬ 
line  to  the  school  project  director: 

I.  Introduction  to  letterpress  printing: 
A.  Learn  job  case;  B.  Learn  printing 
measures;  C.  Learn  use  of  equipment; 

1.  Stick,  2.  Line  gauge,  3.  Make-up  rule; 

D.  Learn  kinds  of  paper  stock. 

II.  Composition:  A.  Learn  to  set  up 
jobs;  1.  Hand  composition,  2.  Lino  slugs, 
3.  Spacing,  4.  Mounting  engravings. 

III.  Use  of  machinery:  A.  Router;  B. 
Saw;  C.  Stereotyping  and  casting. 

IV.  Press:  A.  Make  ready  on  hand 
press;  B.  Run  off  hand-fed  jobs;  C.  Wash 
up  press. 

V.  Bindery  equipment:  A.  How  to  fig¬ 
ure  various  cuts  of  stock;  B.  Cutting  on 
hand  cutter;  C.  Operation  of  manual 
stapler,  punch,  and  perforator. 

VI.  Linotype:  A.  Introduction  to  equip¬ 
ment. 

VII.  Automatic  presses:  A.  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  equipment;  B.  Make  ready  for 
jobs  on  various  presses. 

VIII.  Introduction  to  camera  and  dark¬ 
room:  A.  Setting  up  camera;  B.  Slotting 
film;  C.  Developing  procedures;  1.  Mixing 
chemicals,  2.  Developing  line  and  half¬ 
tone  work;  D.  Opaque  work  on  negatives; 

E.  Strip  half-tone  negatives  on  line  work. 

IX.  Introduction  to  offset:  A.  Masking 
negatives;  B.  Printing  on  sensitized 
plates;  C.  Developing  plates;  D.  Make 
ready  on  Davidson  Offset  Press;  E.  Op¬ 
eration  of  Davidson  Offset  Press;  F. 
Preservation  of  plates  after  run;  G.  Cold 
type  procedures;  1.  Varityper,  2.  Ad 
make-up,  3.  Page  make-up,  4.  Job  make¬ 
up. 

The  Pioneer  Tribune  is  rated  by  school 
project  director  Stan  Arnold  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  all  of  the  commu¬ 
nity-based  stations  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion. 

Cooperation  with  this  community-based 
contracted  vocational  program  continued 
even  though  the  Tribune  recently  changed 
hands.  Frank  Senger,  the  new  owner,  is 
just  as  enthusiastic  about  the  program 
as  were  former  owners  Rood  and  Tagg. 
Senger  felt  so  strongly  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  he  became  the  first  person  to 
publicly  endorse  a  millage  for  vocational 
education.  The  issue  passed  and  will  proba¬ 
bly  provide  the  funding  for  continuation 
of  the  program  when  the  three  year  fed¬ 
eral  grant  expires. 

The  program  is  still  so  new  that  it  is 
difficult  for  school  officials  to  evaluate  it. 
They  report  that  they  are  pleased  with 
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the  Tribune  as  a  work  station  and  defi¬ 
nitely  plan  to  continue  using  it. 

The  Pioneer  Tribune  appreciates  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  program. 
In  addition  to  the  income,  community- 
based  contracted  vocational  training  for 
printing  provides  these  publishers  with 
trained  men  in  an  area  w'here  such  train¬ 
ing  at  the  high  school  level  is  often  over¬ 
looked.  In  addition  to  being  trained,  the 
students  are  trained  the  Tribune’s  way, 
because  the  Tribune  did  it. 


Florida  papers  used 
as  production  labs 

Nine  Florida  newspapers  owned  by  the 
New  York  Times  Company  have  become 
laboratories  for  developing  and  testing 
production  techniques  designed  to  increase 
speed  and  reduce  costs. 

Plans  for  1972  call  for  experimenting 
with  photocomposing  machines,  cathode 
ray  tube  editing  and  proofing  and  editing 
terminals,  new  platemaking  equipment 
and  offset  printing. 

The  nevrspapers  are  run  as  a  group 
under  the  direction  of  John  R.  Harrison, 
who  reports  to  Ivan  Veit,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Times.  Harrison,  a 
son-in-law  of  Gardner  Cowles,  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  three  Florida  papers  when 
they  were  acquired  by  the  Times  from 
Cowles  Communications  Inc.  in  1970. 

The  first  three  papers  were  Lakeland 
Ledger,  Gaines t'ille  Sun  and  Ocala  Star- 
Banner.  The  Times  Company  has  since 
added  Leesburg  Daily  Commercial, 
Palatka  Daily  News,  Lake  City  Reporter 
and  thi-ee  weeklies,  Femandina  Beach 
News-Leader,  Avon  Park  Sun  and  Se- 
bring  News. 

• 

Retiree  is  training 
Fiji  island  printers 

Rocky  Mountain.  News  staffers  recently 
received  a  letter  from  an  old  friend, 
Spencer  Aumiller  who  retired  from  the 
News  printing  department  after  20  years 
with  the  Denver  paper  December  24,  1970. 

After  retiring,  he  and  his  wife,  Marie, 
joined  the  Peace  Corps.  Aumiller  is  64. 

The  letter  came  from  Suva  in  the  Fiji 
Islands  where  Aumiller  is  stationed  to 
train  employes  of  the  government  print¬ 
ing  office.  Mrs.  Aumiller  works  with  re¬ 
tarded  children. 

Aumiller  said  he  is  training  18  appren¬ 
tices — “all  a  fine  bunch  of  kids,  ambitious 
and  willing  to  learn” — in  the  composing 
room,  press  room  and  bindery  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  printing  office. 

He  is  also  arranging  to  start  an  ap¬ 
prentice  training  program  at  the  Fiji 
Times. 
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Variety  of  offset  equipment 
awaits  ‘hands-on’  delegates 


Production  personnel  of  Copley  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  western  division  will  attend  a 
“hands-on”  workshop  March  16-18  at  the 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  plant  in  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif. 

Production  managers  in  the  Western 
Cdpley  group  will  attend  with  their 
mechanical  departments  personnel.  This 
year,  the  1972  Seminar  will  be  hosted  by 
the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  on  March  16, 
17,  and  18  and  will  be  unique. 

Curt  Harmon,  plate  and  camera  super¬ 
intendent,  is  chairman  of  this  event.  His 
committee.  Bob  Lucenti  and  Ron  Rolf, 
working  with  Merle  F.  Yeager,  production 
manager,  have  planned  a  seminar  where 
the  visiting  delegates  will  be  permitted,  in 
fact  will  be  encouraged,  to  actively  partic¬ 
ipate  (under  close  supervision  of  a  jour¬ 
neyman)  in  the  production  of  that  day’s 
newspaper  by  operating  any  or  all  of  the 
Breeze’s  modern  offset  equipment. 

The  composing  room  is  equipped  with  a 
PDP-8/I  computer,  4  Compugraphic  4962S 
and  1-4961  with  a  wire  conversion  unit. 
These  five  machines  produce  all  of  the 
paper’s  straight  matter  with  the  exception 
of  classified  (which  is  still  set  in  hot  met¬ 
al).  Heads  and  display  lines  for  ads  are 
set  on  two  compugraphs,  7200S,  one  of 
them  being  a  highrange  machine  with  ca¬ 
pability  of  setting  type  up  to  120  pt. 

The  ad  room  consists  of  4  Linofilm  key¬ 
boards,  2  photo  units  with  a  CTR  and  2 
AKI  boards,  setting  ads  through  the  PDP- 
8/1. 

In  the  camera  and  plate-making  depart¬ 
ment,  the  delegates  will  see  and  operate  a 
Plate-Coater  Puncher,  which  was  built 
and  engineered  at  the  Breeze,  by  Bob 


Wheaton,  Copley  engineer,  and  machinist 
Wayne  Bean.  Its  function  is  to  coat, 
punch,  dry,  and  stack,  in  one  automated 
operation  at  a  speed  of  approximately  200 
plates  per  hour  under  daily  production 
conditions. 

New  equipment 

Another  “first”  is  a  Western  Lith-x- 
poser  installed  in  line  with  a  Model  #38 
Lithoplater.  The  Lith-x-poser  has  built  in 
provisions  and  pins  that  can  run  single, 
double-truck  or  two  single  plates  at  one 
time.  These  two  machines  are  electrically 
connected  to  each  other  by  an  interlock 
that  primes  the  plater  when  the  x-poser  is 
started.  By  pushing  one  button,  the  plates 
are  exposed,  developed,  washed,  gummed, 
dried,  and  stacked  “PRESS  READY”  au¬ 
tomatically  at  a  production  rate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  120  plates  per  hour. 

Upon  activation,  the  feed  table  ad¬ 
vances,  and  grippers  hold  both  the  plates 
and  negatives.  The  gripper  bar  is  cycled 
to  position  under  a  vacuum  frame,  plates 
burned  for  approximately  40  seconds, 
using  a  2000  watt  adalux  pulsino  light 
source,  heavy  in  ultra-violet.  After  ex¬ 
posure  the  grippers  still  carrying  the 
plates  and  negatives,  advance  to  a  for¬ 
ward  position  where  the  negatives  are 
lifted  by  vacuum  cups  onto  a  lift  bar.  At 
this  point,  a  pinch-roller  lowers  to  exit  the 
plates,  and  the  negatives  are  returned  to 
the  operator  via  a  return  conveyor.  A 
proximity  switch  is  also  activated  on  the 
plater  entrance  table,  and  in  turn  starts 
the  chemical  pumps  discharging  the  ex¬ 
act,  measured  amount  of  developer  neces¬ 
sary  and  shuts  off  for  time  out,  as  plate 


USED  COLD  TYPE  EQUIPMENT 


TEXT  TYPESETTERS  for  "Straight  Matter" 
FAIRCHILD  PHOTOSETTER,  Model  2020, 

9  fonts,  zoom  lens,  new  1970.  In¬ 
stallation  included  in  price  $  9,500 

PHOTON  Textmoster  713-S,  5  to  18  pt. 

40  lines  per  minute.  Standard  text 
matrix  strip,  long  run  magazine. 

Many  extras.  Total  package  cost 
$24,980  in  1968.  Photon  will  install 
and  service 

ATF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TYPESETTER,  Model 
8K8,  pair 

ATF  "8"  Reproducer  and  Justawriter 
ATF  Recorder 
JUSTEXT  ‘70 
FRIDEN  8203  Keyboard 
UNDERWOOD  PERFORATORS  (2)  and 
stands,  each 

FAIRCHILD  COUNTING  PERFORATORS  (2) 
model  211.  Internal  counting  me¬ 
chanism  removed  to  convert  to  pro¬ 
duce  idiot  tape.  Parts  will  be  en¬ 
closed  each 

JUSTOWRITERS-Large  selection  of  Re¬ 
corders  and  Reproducers.  Recondi- 


11,000 

3,000 

2,000 

2,500 

1,250 

1,250 


850 


tinned  and  ready  for  Friden  mainte¬ 
nance  contract,  or  others,  "as  is." 

Lawest  prices.  Clear  title. 

DISPLAY  or  HEADLINE  TYPESETTERS 
ATF  KD-84  keyboards  images  on  paper 

er  film  te  84  pt.  $1,750 

FOTOTYPE  C0MP05IT0R,  Model  KOI  01, 

4  fonts  2,500 

FOTOTYPE  8100  Compositor,  9  fonts  750 

MORI5AWA  ELECTRAS,  Model  201,  5h  to 
60  pt.,  zoom  and  distortion  lens,  fonts 
and  extras  1,750 

MORI5AWA  ELECTRA5,  Model  102,  12  to 
60  pt.,  zoom  and  distortion  lens. 

Extras  1 ,250 

PH0T0TYP05IT0R,  Model  K,  12  to  72  pt. 

Distortion  lens,  all  accessaries  1,700 

HEADLINERS,  good  selection  of  type- 

masters  $400  te  850 

Phone  or  write  for  descriptions  and 
appointment  for  inspection 
—  Lease  or  Easy  Terms  available  — 

F.O.B.  location  of  trade-in  or  Berlin,  Wis. 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 


Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923 
414-361-0660 


18  W.  22nd  Sf.,  NYC  10010 
212-691-9850 


passes  beyond  the  developer  point  onto  the 
completed  plate  rack. 

The  South  Bay  color  system  is  similar 
to  the  one  installed  originally  at  the 
Sacramento  Union.  It  was  installed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  and  is  now  fully  operation¬ 
al.  The  system  was  set  up  around  the 
basic  requirements  of  the  Daily  Breeze 
press.  These  requirements  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  actual  trial  runs.  The  in¬ 
formation  from  these  runs  were  then  used 
to  determine  the  characteristics  of  the 
halftone  separation  negatives. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Daily  Breeze  system 
is  a  transparency  evaluator.  This  is  used 
to  determine  the  highlight  densities  of  an 
original  and,  in  turn,  the  exposures  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  the  separation  nega¬ 
tives. 

This  is  a  direct  separation  system.  Once 
an  original  is  evaluated  and  masks  are 
produced,  it  is  mounted  in  a  carrier  that 
is  positioned  in  the  Carlson  enlarger. 

Exposures  are  made  using  an  R.I.T. 
timer  which  has  been  pre-programmed  to 
produce  the  required  separation  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  procedure  of  making  sepa¬ 
rations  is  straight  forward.  Once  the 
original  has  been  located  in  the  enlarger 
and  sized,  a  reading  is  then  made  with  a 
photometer.  A  highlight  bump,  main  and 
shadow  flash  exposures,  are  made  for  each 
of  the  separation  negatives.  These  separa¬ 
tions  are  then  processed  in  a  Kodak  324 
processor  and  are  then  ready  for  print¬ 
ing. 

The  eight-unit  Goss  Metro  now  has  a 
dust  collector  on  the  folder,  and  a  Ryco 
automatic  blanket  washer  system  is  in 
full  operation. 

In  the  mailroom  the  Cutler-Hammer 
bundle  delivery  console  automatically  de¬ 
livers  the  pi-oper  amount  of  bundles  to 
anyone  of  four  double  extendable  truck 
loaders.  Other  machines  of  interest  in  the 
mailroom  include  the  Signode  ML2EE 
Contrax  plastic  strap  tyer,  the  Sheridan 
24P  insertomatic  stuffer  and  the  Sta-Hi 
251  Stacker. 


A  three-in-one  plant 

The  Florala  (Ala.)  News  has  installed 
a  new  Goss  offset  press  to  print  the  News, 
the  DeFuniak  (Fla.)  Herald-Breeze  and 
the  Elba  (Ala.)  Clipper.  Mrs.  Lucille 
Woodham  McRae  publishes  the  Florala 
News  and  owns  the  equipment.  Her  son, 
Larry  K.  Woodham,  owns  and  publishes 
the  Herald-Breeze,  and  Ferrin  Cox,  a 
relative,  is  publisher  of  the  Clipper. 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 


PRINTING  PRESS  ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS  •  TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

ZiiimaieA  <fiuen 

1  Sh.rman  Av.nua,  J.nay  City,  N.J.  07307 
lion  659-6888 
N.Y.  Phonat  (2121  267-3375 
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HAS 


Letterflex  is  your  step  between.  A  platemaking  system  that  lets  you  take  full 
advantage  of  photocomposition  with  all  its  savings,  without  having  to  make  the 
big,  expensive  switch  from  letterpress  to  offset.  A  system  that  buys  you  time, 
while  it  makes  you  profit.  A  total  proven  system  that  works  so  well  that  over  20 
prominent  dailies  are  adopting  the  golden-coated  Letterflex  plates.  Make  the 
change  from  hot  metal  to  cold  type  overnight  -  without  losing  an  edition. 
Find  out  what  a  Letterflex  system  can  mean  to  your  paper’s  profits  and  future. 

Letterflex  Systems,  W.R.  Grace  &  Co., 
•■■w  Clarksville,  Maryland 21029. 

“step  between” 

that  b^s  you  time 
and  profit 
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Charcoal  filters 
will  purify  air 
from  print  plant 

The  New  York  News  is  including  an  air 
recycling  system  in  its  gravure  printing 
and  inserting  facility  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  Newspoint,  Long  Island  City, 
across  the  East  River  from  midtown  Man¬ 
hattan. 

Central  to  this  pollution  control  system 
are  three  25-ton  continuous  solvent  recov¬ 
ery  units  manufactured  by  Sutcliffe 
Speakman,  Ltd.,  which  will  be  activated 
with  the  opening  of  the  plant  in  mid-1972. 

The  type  of  charcoal  filter  used  to  re¬ 
move  irritants  from  cigarette  smoke  is 
being  adapted  to  trap  vapors  from  quick¬ 
drying  solvents  contained  in  high-speed 
web  press  inks.  The  vapors  are  then  driv¬ 
en  fi'om  the  charcoal  with  steam  and  re¬ 
claimed  in  condensers. 

A  further  refinement  by  News  produc¬ 
tion  engineers  is  the  design  of  a  system 
which  draws  off  waste  water  from  the 
condensers  for  recycling  to  storage  tanks 
and  use  in  the  plant’s  cooling  system. 

The  recycling  system  will  dramatically 
purify  the  air  exhaust  from  the  new 
plant.  It  will  also  reduce  the  water  re¬ 
quirements  of  one  of  the  city’s  major 
printing  plants. 

“Solvent  recovery  is  just  one  aspect  of 
our  pollution  control  program  for 


Newspoint,”  according  to  Bruce  G. 
McCauley,  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News.  “We  are  also  installing 
a  major  system  to  remove  pollution  from 
the  wastes  we  put  into  the  city  sewers. 
Overall,  we  have  committed  morfe  than  a 
million  dollars  specifically  to  pollution 
control  in  building  this  new  plant.” 

The  Sunday  magazine,  color  comics  and 
special  insert  sections  for  the  Sunday 
News  will  be  printed  in  gravure  at  the 
new  installation,  which  will  employ  400 
people. 

• 

Victoria  Advocate,  126, 
on  new  offset  press 

The  Victoria  (Tex.)  Advocate  published 
its  first  edition  on  a  new  64-page  offset 
press,  February  27. 

The  press  is  a  Cottrell  Model  845  and  is 
housed  in  a  new  addition  to  the  plant  of 
8,500  square  feet.  It  stands  14  feet  8  in¬ 
ches  tail,  stretches  111  feet,  and  weighs 
more  than  100  tons.  There  are  more  than 
100  separate  electric  motors  in  the  press. 

Editor-publisher  Morris  Roberts  said 
the  new  press  is  another  commitment  of 
the  Advocate  to  the  future  in  the  Victoi-ia 
area.  The  paper  is  126  years  old. 

With  the  new  press  on  stream,  the  Ad¬ 
vocate  immediately  launched  the  moderni¬ 
zation  of  its  composing  room  and  started 
construction  of  laboratories  for  color  film 
processing  and  color  separation  work  in 
order  to  bring  full  color  local  pictures  to 
its  readers. 


Pioneer  in  offset 
welcomes  computers 

A  computer  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
newspaper  in  the  late  1970’s,  according  to 
John  R.  Thistlethwaite,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Opelousas,  (La.)  Daily 
World. 

Speaking  to  the  Alabama  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  recently  in  Mobile,  Thistlethwaite, 
who  started  the  first  successful  offset  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  the  country  about  30 
years  ago,  said  that  in  the  newsrooms  of 
the  ’70s,  before  a  reporter  goes  on  an 
assignment,  he  will  get  computer  print¬ 
outs  fi*om  a  computer-contained  library. 
After  getting  the  story,  the  reporter  will 
type  it  directly  into  the  computer. 

Editors  in  this  near-future  setting  will 
then  get  a  print-out  of  all  stories  avail¬ 
able.  With  light  pens,  editors  will  be  able 
to  edit  and  write  headlines  for  stories 
while  the  stories  are  still  stored  in  the 
computer.  While  the  editors  accomplish 
this  task,  ads  are  also  being  set  up  in  the 
computer.  Later,  on  a  display  tube,  the 
editors  can  layout  the  entire  paper  and 
crop  and  screen  pictures. 

Thistlethwaite  reminded  the  journalists 
that  “six  years  ago  there  were  few  com¬ 
puters  in  composing  rooms.  Now  they’re 
everywhere.” 

The  Louisiana  publisher  said  that  “the 
major  difference  ‘between  the  printing 
press  of  the  next  10  years  and  today’s 
units  will  be  that  of  computer  control.” 


A  QUESTION  OF  IDENTITY 


Many  people  know  MAIN  as  a  large  engi¬ 
neering  firm  doing  large  projects  for  large 
clients,  and  this  is  correct  —  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

However,  we  have  another  side  that’s  not  so 
well  known  —  namely,  our  ability  to  size 
and  shape  a  design  team  to  handle  smaller 
projects  for  smaller  clients,  offering  the 
same  creative,  comprehensive  thinking 
economy. 


So  when  you’re  considering  a  new  plant  or 
plant  expansion,  a  renovation,  an  engineer¬ 
ing  study  or,  perhaps,  just  an  opinion  on  a 
questionable  area  of  your  operation,  we  can 
identify  with  you. 

MAIN 


CHAS.T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Sa<fineers 

Southeast  Tower.  Prudential  Center  Boston  Mass  02199 
1301  C  Morehead  Street  Charlotte  NC  29204 
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first  In  news  web  offset  inks 


More  printers  print  more  newspapers  with  U.S.  News  Web  Offset  Inks  than  any  other.  Why?  Because  I 

of  uniform  quality  that  means  superior  reproduction  and  trouble-free  press  runs.  With  the  widest 
choice  of  delivery  and  storage  systems.  Plus  engineering  services.  We’re  first  because  we  put  your  'I 

needs  first.  i| 


on-line 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 


HYLOX  IS  KAPUT,  at  the  New  York 
News.  The  big  tabloid  daily  is  no  longer 
experimenting  with  the  plastic  plate  sys¬ 
tem  jointly  developed  by  Sta-Hi  and 
Union  Carbide.  The  News  first  installed 
proitotype  Hylox  hardware  three  years 
ago  but  it  has  been  removed.  Production 
manager  Frank  Walsh  told  on-line  that 
hills  and  valleys  in  the  chase  caused  by 
slight  differences  in  casting  depths  of  the 
many  linecasters  the  News  has,  was 
creating  uneven  printing  surfaces  on  the 
cast  Hylox  plates.  The  News,  Walsh  said, 
is  still  keeping  its  eye  on  the  plastic  plate 
market  and  recently  was  talking  with 
some  Japanese  about  their  plates.  He’s 
looked  at  the  Japanese  plates  Hercules  is 
expected  to  market  in  the  U.S.  and  he’s 
given  Letterflex  the  once  over  (he  called 
the  latter  “too  expensive”  The  News  casts 
over  two  million  plates  a  year).  The  lack 
of  success  at  the  News  not  withstanding, 
Hylox  is  still  under  experiment  at  the 
Miami  Herald  on  color  runs.  The  process 
is  not  photosensitive  as  are  other  plates 
in  the  field. 

*  *  * 

WHILE  WALSH  WAS  ON  THE 
PHONE  he  said  the  News  is  increasing 
its  use  of  paper  tape  to  run  linecasters. 
He  has  named  a  new  staffer,  Frank 
Hughes,  to  be  a  “technical  training  spe¬ 
cialist”  with  the  job  of  running  the  News’ 
retraining  program  for  linecaster  opera¬ 
tors.  Walsh  told  on-line  “the  News  has 


been  making  inroads  in  the  use  of  paper 
tape  over  the  past  few  years.”  He  said  24 
of  his  operators  have  been  trained  in  TTS 
operation  and  there  are  more  to  come.  As 
for  computerized  typesetting — ^well  you 
can  forget  that.  But  the  News  is  increas¬ 
ing  its  use  of  photocomp.  Fully  40  percent 
of  display  ad  work,  he  said,  is  done  on  the 
paper’s  only  photocomp  units,  Mergen- 
thaler  Linofilms. 

*  if  * 

TIRED  OF  BUYING  PRESSES  FROM 
MANUFACTURERS?  Want  to  make 
your  own?  Well  here’s  your  chance.  For 
an  estimated  $2  million  you  can  pick  up 
the  machinery  and  equipment  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  used  to  build  their  presses  with.  These 
assets  of  the  financially  crippled  company 
will  go  on  the  auction  blo<^  April  17-21. 
Of  course  you  won’t  get  any  Hoe  designs 
because  they  were  sold  to  Wood  Industries 
which  subsequently  established  its  Wood 
Hoe  division.  The  auction  house  of  Max 
Rouse  &  Sons  will  take  the  bids.  The 
Rouse  firm  you  followers  of  trivia  will  re¬ 
call  had  the  odoriferous  task  of  auction¬ 
ing  off  one  of  the  government’s  poison  gas 
plants.  The  rumor  that  it  went  unopposed 
to  a  family  of  skunks  is  untrue. 

*  *  * 

THERE’S  NO  FRENCH  PROVIN¬ 
CIAL  MODEL,  yet.  But  the  M.  P.  Good- 
kin  Co.’s  24-inch  vertical  process  camera 
has  been  redesigned,  to,  in  the  words  of 


the  company’s  pr  people,  “make  it  more 
compatible  with  the  styling  needs  of  to¬ 
day’s  in-plant  facilities.”  The  predominant 
color  is  now  charcoal  brown  and  it  has 
accents  of  chrome  trim  and  simulated 
w'ood  grain  (sounds  like  the  designer 
came  from  Detroit).  The  new  finish,  its 
publicists  say,  does  have  more  than  just  a 
decorative  purpose — “it  is  specially  for¬ 
mulated  to  resist  the  stain  of  processing 
chemicals,  ink,  etc.”  Improvements  also 
include  addition  of  a  red  light  for  reading 
tapes  in  the  darkroom;  vent  louvers;  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  panel  door  to  facilitate  access 
to  all  electrical  parts  and  color  coded  wir¬ 
ing  for  ease  of  repair  (provided  you  don’t 
have  a  color  blind  technician) .  W.  J.  Bar¬ 
rett  at  Goodkin  (140-146  Coit  St.,  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.J.)  is  the  man  to  contact  for  other 
information  on  the  camera. 

♦  ♦  * 

THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  BEEN  OUT 
PHASED  by  the  Vistatype  Corp.  Wage 
and  price  controls  from  Washington  are 
only  into  Phase  II,  but  the  Irvine,  Calif, 
manufacturer  of  pollution  control  systems 
is  into  Phase  II  and  Phase  III.  The  first 
phase  is  the  2020  acid  removal  system, 
introduced  last  year.  Phase  II  is  an  add¬ 
on  module  to  the  2020  that  will  separate 
the  oils  from  the  etcher  effluent.  It’ll  be 
situated  between  etching  machines  and 
the  2020.  The  Phase  III  module  eliminates 
the  dissolved  solids  from  the  effluent.  It 
takes  in  the  output  of  Phase  I  (acid  neu¬ 
tralizer)  and  Phase  II  (oil  separator). 
Clark  Armstrong  of  Vistatype  (17885 
Sky  Park  Circle,  Ii-vine)  explained  that 
the  idea  behind  the  three  phases  is  they 
allow  users  to  add  on  only  those  modules 
meeting  their  needs. 


Designed  and  engineered  to  give  CONTINU¬ 
OUS  and  MAINTENANCE-FREE  operation. 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St. 
Indianapolis 
Phone 
251-1476 


TR-5 


Write  or  phone  for 

. . .  more  information  and  brochure. 
..  .an  at-your-plant  demonstration. 


•  Dimensions:  IOV4"  wide  x  7"  high  x  IIV4''  deep 

•  Weight;  20  lbs. 


•  ELIMINATES  costly  down-time  and  mainte¬ 
nance  problems. 


•  SPEED  OF  OPERATION  .  .  .  adjustable  from 
0  to  250  C.P.S. . . .  higher  speeds  on  request. 


•  The  TR-5  is  the  product  of  more  than  six 
years  of  research  and  development  by  one  of 
the  industry's  most  respected  names  for 
quality  and  dependability. 


•  Available  for  6,  7,  or  8  level  tape  .  .  . 
advanced  or  center  tape  feed 
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If  youYe  using  our  competitor’s  keyboard  we  know  two  things 
about  you.  You  paid  too  much  for  it  and  you  settled  for  second  best. 


But  don’t  feel  bad.  A  lot  of  people 
simply  haven’t  heard  of  us.  It’s 
just  that  we’ve  been  too  busy 
selling  keyboards  during  the  past 
four  years  to  spend  much  time 
talking  about  ourselves. 

We’ve  decided  it’s  time  to  open 
up.  1 


Basically  what  we  make  is  a  key¬ 
board  that  adapts  to  any  paper 
tape  fed  computer  or  non-com¬ 
puter  phototypesetting  system  in 
the  industry.  Six  or  eight  level.  We 
sell  our  keyboard  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  what  our  competitor 
sells  his  for.  And  the  people  who 


have  AKI  keyboards  say  they’re 
the  best  they've  ever  owned. 
Perhaps  that's  why  we  sell  more 
keyboards  than  anyone  else  in  the 
business. 

Find  out  Aho  s  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect 
at  (206)  /47  6960  or  writing  us: 
Ai^tomix  Ke/boarvts,  Inc.,  13256 
Northruj.  Way,  Bellevue,  Wash¬ 
ington  98005 


[a]Q]Q 


Darkroom  space  saved 
at  Detroit  Free  Press 


On  Labor  Day,  1970  the  new  photocom¬ 
position-engraving  department  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  came  into  being  without 
people,  equipment  or  space.  Thirty  weeks 
later,  45  percent  of  the  daily’s  display 
advei’tising  was  being  produced  by  a  fully 
retrained  compwsingroom  staff  operating 
a  highly  automated  photomechanical  facil¬ 
ity. 

The  overall  plan  and  schedule  for  the 
modernization  had  been  caiefully  worked 
out  well  in  advance.  Day-to-day  supervi¬ 
sion  of  personnel  training  and  equipment 
installation  during  the  conversion  was  by 
Chuck  Sandlin,  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager,  and  Dick  Fultz,  composingroom 
foreman,  under  the  direction  of  W.  R. 
Coddington,  production  manager. 

The  camera  room  at  the  Free  Press 
doesn’t  look  like  a  camei-a  room  at  all.  It 
is  an  open,  airy  room  with  plenty  of  light 
and  two  cameras  standing  a  few  feet 
apart  on  the  tiled  floor.  The  only  dark¬ 
room  is  a  5'  X  6'  contact  room,  and  it  has 
the  only  interior  walls  in  the  entire  21'  x 
54'  layout. 

Firsts— dark  rooms 

The  camera  room  didn’t  start  out  that 
w'ay  at  all.  As  originally  planned,  the 
room  layout  contained  three  separate 


darkrooms — and  also  numerous  walls — 
arranged  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  space  available  in  supporting  two 
highly  automated  negative-making  sys¬ 
tems. 

Two  Chemco  Spartan  II  Roll-Film 
Cameras  were  each  to  be  equipped  with  a 
Chemco  automatic  film  transport  feeding 
into  a  LogEflo  LD-24  film  processor.  In 
addition,  each  processor  included  the  then- 
new  LogElasor  automatic  replenishment 
control  system.  The  objectives  were  film 
quality  free  of  human  error,  and  fast  pro¬ 
cessing  time,  vital  in  planned  production 
of  editorial  halftones  and  line  film. 

But  Jim  Croker,  production  engineer, 
had  a  negative  feeling  about  darkrooms, 
“mainly  because  they  are  basically  a  poor 
working  environment,”  he  explained. 
“Darkroom  walls  tend  to  isolate  people, 
and  they  never  really  get  accustomed  to 
working  in  the  dark.  "The  space  in  the 
camera  room  is  chopped  up  so  that  the 
operators  are  constantly  going  through 
curtains,  labyi-inths,  or  doors  and  must 
always  be  careful  about  accidentally  ex¬ 
posing  film.  On  the  economic  side,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  darkroom  construction  occupies  a 
good  deal  of  space,  is  expensive  to  con¬ 
struct,  and  difficult  to  keep  cool  and  venti¬ 
late.” 


In  reviewing  the  original  layout,  Croker 
saw  that  built-in  drawbacks  to  darkrooms 
had  been  intensified  by  the  lack  of  space 
in  the  camera  room.  The  narrowness  of 
the  room — only  20  feet  nine  inches  from 
wall  to  wall — had  required  staggering  the 
two  cameras,  w’hich  would  have  resulted 
in  less  efficient  space  utilization  and  more 
wall  construction  than  placing  the 
cameras  side-by-side  in  a  single  larger 
darkroom. 

Then— dark  boxes 

“We  only  needed  darkness  for  contact¬ 
ing  and  around  the  film  transports  from 
the  camera  backs  to  the  processors,”  con¬ 
tinued  Croker.  “So  we  put  up  a  minimum¬ 
sized  contact  room  and  built  w'hat  might 
be  called  transport  enclosures  out  of 
plywood  behind  the  two  camera  backs.  The 
sink,  which  we  need  for  washing  the  pro¬ 
cessor  racks,  was  put  against  an  interior 
wall  out  in  the  light.  We  built  little  doors 
on  the  enclosures,  gave  them  a  pretty 
paint  job — and  that  was  it.  The  dark 
boxes  don’t  take  up  any  more  space  than 
the  equipment  itself.” 

Communications  between  the  camera 
operators  and  people  who  are  bringing 
copy  from  the  adjacent  paste-up  area  or 
taking  film  to  the  plate  room  is  improved. 
They  can  see  and  speak  to  the  right  per¬ 
son  immediately,  without  having  to  find 
each  other  somewhere  in  a  maze.  The 
camera  operators  need  just  step  back 
from  the  control  panels  of  the  cameras  to 
see  if  film  is  in  the  processor  outlet  bins 
(as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can  often  hear 
the  processed  film  dropping  into  the  bin). 
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Corpus  Christi 
printing  direct 
from  Ball  plates 

The  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times  converted  to  photocomposition  and 
direct  printing  on  February  1  using  Ball 
Metal’s  thin  zinc  system. 

The  conversion  was  preceded  by  over  6 
months  of  equipment  evaluation  and  plan¬ 
ning  by  the  corporate  staff  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  which  the 
Caller-Times  is  one. 

Two  existing  Photon  560’s  are  used  for 
display  ads.  Two  Compstar  190H’s  are 
used  for  text  material.  For  a  time,  be¬ 
cause  of  equipment  delays,  only  one 
Compstar  190H  was  available  to  produce 
almost  7000  inches  of  live  type  per  day. 
One  Compugraphic  7200  is  used  for  heads 
and  other  large  type.  Classified  ads  are 
remaining  on  hot  metal  for  the  present; 
using  full  page  proofs  for  paste-ups. 
Halftones  are  screened  on  a  Brown  2000 
horizontal  camera  using  the  Kodak  PMT 
process  and  are  positioned  directly  on  the 
page  paste-up.  The  Caller-Times  is  pro¬ 
ducing  appi-oximately  700  pages  per 
week. 

The  engraving/platemaking  department 
is  equipped  with  a  Chemco  Spartan  III 
Camera,  a  Logetronics  LD-18  processor,  a 
Brown  5000  exposure  frame  Ball  Metal 
plate  processor,  and  a  Ball  Metal  Micro¬ 
dyne  etcher.  The  existing  etchers  are  used 


only  for  back-up.  The  throughput  time  for 
the  last  plate  is  between  18-20  minutes 
from  page  camera  to  press  of  which  13 
minutes  is  machine  time.  A  five  man  crew 
can  easily  handle  a  peak  throughput  rate 
of  about  40  plates  per  hour.  The  Ball 
Metal  Microdyne  30  presensitized  zinc 
plates  are  used.  The  etch  depth  is 
maintained  at  .020  inches  with  very  good 
consistency.  The  400  liter  bath  in  the  Mi¬ 
crodyne  etcher  will  last  for  over  1200 
ounces  of  zinc  or  about  60  page  plates. 
The  estimated  total  material  cost  is  $2.78 
per  plate.  This  is  a  prototype  installation 
of  the  complete  Ball  Metal  system. 

New  saddles 

The  existing  Goss  Headliner  press  was 
equipped  with  saddles  supplied  by  Ball 
Metal.  Rollers  were  reground  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  closer  tolerances  required  by 
the  shallow  relief  plates.  Concurrently, 
the  press  was  adjusted  to  convert  to  a  58” 
web  width.  Plates  are  trimmed,  curved, 
and  crimped  to  registration  holes  which 
are  carried  throughout  the  system  from 
the  composing  operation.  The  plates  are 
locked  up  on  saddles  at  the  press. 

The  mailroom  of  the  Caller-Times  has 
also  been  recently  modernized.  Idab  con¬ 
veyors  are  used  throughout.  A  Cutler- 
Hammer  Mark  III  counter-stacker  is  used 
with  programmed  alternate  delivery.  An 
EDS  Keyboard  is  used  for  programming 
the  counter-stacker,  and  conveyors.  The 
system  is  designed  to  accept  output  from 
mechanized  inserting  equipment  to  be 
used  on-line  with  the  press.  The  inserting 
equipment  is  still  under  test. 


Hurletron  has 
new  controls 
for  press  color 

Hurletron  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  digital 
electronic  control  systems,  has  announced 
the  new'  Hurletron  Accutrol  Mark  to 
Mark  R.O.P.  color  register  system  for  let¬ 
terpress  and  offset  presses. 

This  system  uses  a  special  purpose  com¬ 
puter  acting  as  a  central  processing  sta¬ 
tion.  It  takes  all  its  information  from  the 
web,  eliminating  the  effects  of  mechanical 
variations,  the  company  said. 

The  system  has  thumbwheel  control  ad¬ 
justments  that  pei-mit  changes  of  1/20,000 
of  the  printing  repeat.  Push-buttons  allow 
the  computer  to  be  set  up  and  placed  on 
automatic  without  stopping  the  press. 
Built-in  fail  safe  circuitry  prevents  mis- 
register  on  loss  of  press  signals. 

“Hurletron’s  panchromatic  color  scan¬ 
ner  detects  all  full  tone  colors  printed  on 
newsprint,”  a  company  spokesman  said. 
An  error  averaging  circuit  combined  with 
true  proportional  correction  makes  this 
central  processing  system  suited  to  news¬ 
paper  presses. 

An  illustrated  bulletin  on  Hurletron’s 
Accutrol  Mark  to  Mark  R.  O.  P.  color 
register  system  is  available  from  Hurle¬ 
tron  Controls  Division,  1938  East  Fair- 
child  Street,  Danville,  Illinois  61832,  or 
Call  217/446-6500. 


. .  ■  smoother . . .  deeper . . .  more  uniform . . .  more  dependable. 


Dataphones  extend  computer 
role  in  Lee  papers’  operation 


To  meet  daily  deadlines  and,  at  the 
same  time,  streamline  production  pro¬ 
cedures,  Lee  Enterprises  newspapers  are 
using  IBM  1130’s  to  process  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  matter  into  punched  pa¬ 
per  tape,  which  drives  phototypesetting 
devices  such  as  Photon  Models  560,  713 
and  Pacesetters.  The  phototypesetting  ma¬ 
chines  produce  copy  which  is  ready  for 
paste-up  and  subsequent  plate  making  for 
the  direct  plate  printing  process. 

There  are  five  1130’s  in  the  Lee  Group 
processing  punched  paper  tapes  for  14 
newspapers.  At  Davenport,  there  are  two 
1130’s  serving  Davenport,  Muscatine,  Ot¬ 
tumwa,  and  Mason  City,  Iowa;  LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin  and  Kewanne,  Illinois.  There 
is  an  1130  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  to 
serve  newspapers  there  and  at  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  Billings,  Butte,  Helena,  and 
Missoula,  of  the  Montana  group,  share  an 
1130  at  Billings.  Corvallis,  Oregon  uses  an 
1130  located  in  the  plant  at  Corvallis. 

Here’s  how  the  operation  works:  Edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising  matter  is  punched 
into  raw  paper  tape  at  the  various  news¬ 
papers  ready  for  computer  processing. 
Those  newspapers  that  do  not  have  a  com¬ 
puter  system  within  their  plants  place 
this  paper  tape  into  a  Bell  System  Type 
II  Data  Speed  Sender  and  these  signals 
are  sent  from  the  remote  plant  to  the 
centrally  located  computer  where  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  on  a  Type  II  Data  Speed  Receiver 
in  a  form  identical  to  the  tape  from  the 
remote  location. 

This  tape  is  then  placed  in  the  com¬ 
puter  tape  i-eader,  processed,  and  a  new 
tape  is  generated  from  the  computer  with 
all  of  the  proper  instructions,  i.e.,  hy¬ 
phenation,  justification,  point  sizes,  line 
lengths,  formats,  etc.,  to  drive  the  photo- 
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typesetting  machines.  Lee  uses  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  foreign  exchange  lines  and 
Wide  Area  Telecommunications  Service 
(WATS)  to  link  the  Type  II  Bell  System 
Data  Speed  terminals  one  to  the  other. 

The  data  processing  centers  poll  the 
outlying  newspapers  sequentially  on  a 
need  basis  throughout  the  day  and  night, 
calling  in  raw  tapes  and  sending  back 
processed  tapes.  The  production  flow  is 
spread  evenly  throughout  the  day  to  ade¬ 
quately  meet  the  production  demands  and 
deadlines  of  the  remotely  located  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Communications  systems,  such  as  the 
Bell  System  is  providing  to  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  make  computer  time  sharing  pos¬ 
sible  and  in  turn  allows  for  optimum  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  computers’  capacity.  This 
results  in  savings  as  great  as  50%  for 
each  newspaper  by  spreading  the  base 
cost  of  the  five  data  processing  systems 
over  14  newspaper  operations.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  communications  play  a  vital  part  in 
affording  computer  backup  which  is  so 
necessary  to  a  production  system  totally 
dependent  upon  EDP. 

For  example,  all  locations  have  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  addressing  the  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  computers  through  their  Data  Speed 
installations.  If  one  of  the  computers,  ser¬ 
vicing  its  own  and  remote  locations, 
should  have  a  malfunction,  newspapers 
using  that  computer  would  then,  through 
their  Data  Phones  data  sets,  dial  up  one 
of  the  other  four  central  computers  for 
processing  of  their  tape.  The  communica¬ 
tions  link  becomes  vitally  important  as 
these  newspapers  are  totally  computer  de¬ 
pendent  and  require  this  immediate  back¬ 
up  facility  to  meet  their  edition  deadlines. 

Backup  at  ANPA/RI 

If  the  production  demand  is  too  great 
for  one  computer  center  to  handle,  the 
ovei-flow  can  be  directed  to  any  other  com¬ 
puter  within  the  group.  Another  plus  fac¬ 
tor  to  the  system  has  been  the  recognition 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association /Research  Institute  of  its  need 
to  offer  a  computer  back-up  system  to  in¬ 
dependent  member  newspapers  having 
only  one  IBM  1130  computer.  The  AN¬ 
PA/RI  has  installed  Data  Speed  Receivers 
and  Senders,  coupled  to  its  IBM  1130  sys¬ 
tem.  This  allows  those  newspapers  with 
the  same  equipment  to  access  the  data 
processing  center  at  Easton,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  when  their  internal  systems  malfunc¬ 
tion. 

Lee  also  takes  full  advantage  of  the 
ANPA/RI  1130  system  for  additional 
back-up  to  their  system.  At  present,  24 
newspapers  have  discs  containing  their 
typesetting  programs  on  storage  and  the 
ANPA/Research  Institute  in  Easton. 
When  the  Institute  is  called  for  emergen¬ 
cy  assistance  in  data  processing  from  one 
of  its  member  newspapers,  the  proper  disc 
is  pulled  from  storage  and  placed  into  the 


CENTRAL  POINT  for  computerized  typesetting 
of  advertising  and  news  content  for  seven  Lee 
newspapers  is  in  Davenport,  with  two  IBM  1130s, 
Dataphone  data  sets  and  dial  telephone  service. 

computer  system.  The  time  element  in¬ 
volved  for  this  change  is  90  seconds,  and 
gives  the  remote  newspaper  the  same  ca¬ 
pability  from  the  ANPA/RI  1130  as  it 
would  have  in  its  own  plant.  The  elapsed 
time  for  a  newspaper  to  implement  the 
back-up  mode  is  the  time  it  takes  to  place 
a  telephone  call  and  for  ANPA/RI  to 
change  the  disc  in  its  system. 

Cost  savings  have  been  a  significant  re¬ 
sult  of  the  application  of  this  new  technol- 
og>’,  according  to  David  K.  Gottlieb,  Lee 
Enterprises  president.  Other  advantages 
include  the  reduction  of  floor  space  re¬ 
quirements  and  also  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  capital  investment  in  typeset¬ 
ting  machines.  Maintenance  cost  and 
spare  parts  inventories  have  also  been 
dramatically  reduced. 

• 

Lord  Thomson  in  B.C. 
to  boost  his  airline 

Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet,  would  grab  Pa¬ 
cific  Press,  publishers  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Province  at  Vancouver,  in  a  moment  if 
they  were  for  sale,  he  said  in  a  half- 
joking  interview  following  an  address  to 
the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Board  of  Trade. 
His  visit  was  mainly  to  promote  his  new 
Britannia  Airways. 

Now  78,  he  said  if  he  was  25  years 
younger  he  would  go  and  caiwe  an  empire 
in  the  Orient.  Thomson  said  he  owns  183 
newspapers  scattered  around  the  world 
and  is  bent  on  acquiring  more. 

Britannia,  as  well  as  acting  as  princi¬ 
pal  carrier  to  the  Thomson  tour  compa¬ 
nies,  fulfils  charters  for  others.  The  inher¬ 
ited  fleet  of  Bristol  Britannia  aircraft  has 
been  displaced  by  one  composed  of  nine 
Boeing  737’s  and  two  Boeing  707’s  which 
represent  a  capital  outlay  of  $55  million. 
This  year  Britannia  expects  to  carry  1.75 
million  passengers.  It  is  extending  its  op¬ 
erations  to  Vancouver,  hence  Lord  Thom¬ 
son’s  presence  in  B.C. 
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Promotion  By  George  Wilt 

ONE  IN  A  MILUON 


A  million  is  a  magic  milestone.  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  used  the  passing  of  the  million 
marker  as  a  promotion  “hook”  for  cele¬ 
brating  the  millionth  classified  ad,  and  on 
a  few  occasions,  a  million  circulation. 

Last  month,  A1  Alingh,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
saw  that  his  newspaper  would  give  away 
its  one-millionth  free  newspaper  in  a 
highly-successful  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  program. 

He  came  up  with  a  plan,  capitalizing  on 
the  occasion,  to  call  attention  to  the 
World-Herald’s  expanding  educational 
role  in  its  market.  It  was  decided  to  honor 
the  student  who  would  receive  the  mil¬ 
lionth  free  newspaper,  his  class,  and  his 
school — in  a  big  way.  ' 

More  than  200,000  students  from  fourth 
grade  through  high  school  have  benefited 
from  the  World-Herald  program,  started 
during  the  1962-63  school  year,  with  87 
teachers  participating.  Currently,  more 
than  1,500  teachers  use  the  program  each 
year. 

When  the  time  slot  during  which  the 
magic  number  would  come  up  was  esti¬ 
mated,  guidelines  were  established  to  de¬ 
termine  where  it  should  go. 

A  school  outside  of  Omaha  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  typify  the  majority — nearly  two- 
thirds — of  teachers  using  the  program. 
An  elementary  grade  school  was  pre¬ 
ferred,  because  it  also  represented  the 
majority,  and  because  students  would  be 
in  the  same  room  all  day. 

Finally,  it  was  determined  to  honor  the 
sixth  grade  class  of  24  students  taught  by 
Mrs.  Irma  Anson  at  Clarkson  Elementary 


win  drove  the  30  miles  to  Fremont,  and 
met  reporter-photographer  Tom  Allan  at 
the  school. 

During  the  trip,  newspapers  w'ere  num¬ 
bered  from  999,989  to  1,000,020  so  that 
each  student  could  see  how  far  he  was 
from  the  magic  million. 

Mrs.  Anson’s  students  were  perturbed 
that  particular  morning  because  their 
usual  bundle  of  newspaper  had  not  been 
delivered  when  their  school  day  began. 
This  was  part  of  the  plan.  A  bigger  sur¬ 
prise  came  when  the  VIP’s  from  the 
World-Herald  walked  into  the  room  along 
with  the  principal,  and  Mrs.  Miriam  Ma- 
tousek,  Dodge  County  superintendent  of 
schools. 

The  luck  of  the  sequence  of  delivery 
made  Kevin  Nelson,  11,  a  “millionaire”  of 
sorts.  His  copy  of  the  morning  paper  was 
emblazoned  with  a  large  pasted-on  ban¬ 
ner,  “Congratulations  .  .  .  you  have  just 
received  the  one-millionth  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom.”  With  it  went  a  portable 
radio,  an  elephant-hide  knife  and  a  bill¬ 
fold. 

On  behalf  of  the  school  and  its  library. 
Principal  Bechtel  accepted  an  engraved 
wall  plaque  commemorating  the  event,  a 
World  Almanac,  a  portfolio  of  lai-ge  wall 
maps,  and  a  booklet  about  Nebraska  his¬ 
tory. 

Each  student  received  a  copy  of  the 
Nebraska  history  booklet,  a  certificate  of 
participation,  and  a  bag  of  newspaper 
items.  Each  bag  contained  a  type  slug,  a 
mat,  actual  raw  and  edited  copy,  proof. 


wirephoto  and  tape  from  a  typesetting 
machine. 

The  World-Herald  representatives  be¬ 
came  teachers  for  the  day.  Students 
played  newspaper  games,  learned  how  to 
make  pressman  hats,  and  saw  a  movie 
about  newspaper  production. 

.\t  noon,  students  and  adults  adjourned 
to  a  local  cafe  where  they  were  treated 
to  hamburgers,  french  fries  and  malts. 
A  question-and-answer  {leriod  followed 
lunch.  During  the  day,  Allan  took  pictures 
and  gathered  information  for  a  page  one 
story  for  the  following  day’s  World- 
Herald. 

“The  kids  had  a  ball  and  are  still  talk¬ 
ing  about  it,”  Mrs.  Anson  wrote  in  a  let¬ 
ter  of  appreciation.  Several  students  also 
sent  letters. 

“Yesterday  was  the  best  day  I  have 
ever  had  during  all  my  years  in  school,” 
wrote  Julie  Baker.  “Our  class  was  quite 
excited  when  we  looked  at  the  paper,” 
said  Mark  Hiatt. 

For  Mark,  Julie  and  the  rest  of  the 
class,  the  World-Herald  had  made  the  day 
one  in  a  million. 

♦  ♦  * 

MARKET  DETROIT— A  92-page  study 
of  metropolitan  Deti'oit,  “Maiket  Detroit 
11”  has  made  its  debut.  More  than  1,500 
Detroit-area  businessmen  and  their  associ¬ 
ates  attended  a  special  “Big-Id”  (Busi¬ 
ness  is  good  in  Detroit)  party  at  Cobo 
Hall,  hosted  by  the  Detroit  .Veu’s  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

“Detroit  II,  compiled  during  1971  by  the 
Market  Opinion  Research,  Inc.,  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  party,  providing  Detroit 
newspaper  coverage  of  many  demographic 
and  shipping  characteristic  groups,  and 
comparing  “reach”  for  Detroit  newspa¬ 
pers. 


nr« 


School  in  Fremont,  Neb. 

“Mrs.  Anson’s  class  fitted  ideally  into 
our  picture,”  Alingh  said.  “She  was  begin¬ 
ning  her  third  year  using  the  program. 
She  was  using  all  of  our  furnished  mate¬ 
rials  and  lesson  plans.  Her  class  was  also 
publishing  its  own  ‘newspaper’  on  a  bul¬ 
letin  board  in  the  classroom.” 

The  project  was  given  the  name  “M- 
Day,”  and  it  began  to  unfold  with  the 
precision  of  a  military  operation.  Plan¬ 
ning  began  well  in  advance.  Mrs.  Anson 
and  Clarkson  principal  Charles  Bechtel 
were  brought  into  the  planning  early  so 
they  could  make  necessary  arrangements. 
They  were  urged  to  keep  the  entire  proj¬ 
ect  secret,  referring  to  it  only  by  the 
“M-Day”  code  name. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  draw  any  advance 
attention  to  the  promotion,”  Alingh  said. 
“One  of  my  constant  fears  was  the  Fre¬ 
mont  Guide  and  Tribune  would  get  wind 
of  it  and  scoop  us  on  our  own  story.” 

On  M-Day,  Alingh  and  two  promotion 
staffers,  Shirley  Anderson  and  Kate  Ker- 


Pupils  in  Omaha's  Clarkson  School  wear  pressman's  hats  while  gaining  knowledge  from  newspapers. 
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GEHLY'S 

ADVERTISING 


CALENDAR 


1972  dated  event.s  calendar  In  24-paKe 
booklet  for  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Tells  you  what  &  when.  Ideal 
pocket-size  planning  tool  for  budgets  & 
scheduling  consumer  advertising. 


DON  GEHLY 


53  HOLMES  ROAD 
RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  06877 


This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  the  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy 
any  of  these  securities.  The  offering  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 

364,000  Shares 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Common  Stock 

(Par  Value  $1 .00  Per  Share) 


Price  $21  per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  only  from  such  of 
the  several  underwriters  as  may  lawfully  offer  these  securities  in  such  State. 


White,  Weld  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


Eastman  Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


Hornblower  &  Weeks-Hemphill,  Noyes 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 

Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co. 


Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

A.  G.  Becker  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

W.  E.  Hutton  &  Co. 
Delafield  Childs,  Inc. 


Dean  Witter  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Clark,  Dodge  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

F.  S.  Moseley  &  Co. 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Lehman  Brothers 

Incorporated 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith 

Incorporated 

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 
Dominick  &  Dominick, 

Incorporated 

R.W.  Pressprich  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


Mitchell,  Hutchins  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


William  D.  Witter,  Inc. 
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Ellingson  proves 
do-it-yourself  is 
a  popular  interest 

If  Steve  Ellingson’s  story  sounds  like 
something  right  out  of  the  Horatio  Alger 
syndrome — that’s  what  it  is,  in  the  best 
tradition. 

Over  a  25-year  stretch,  Ellingson  has 
built  his  weekly  column  into  a  do-it- 
yourself  feature  that  is  carried  by  422 
newspapers  in  four  countries,  at  the  same 
time  developing  his  U-B  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  its  division  of  U-Bild  Enter¬ 
prises. 

Selling  the  column  idea  to  newspapers 
in  the  early  days  of  “do-it-yourselfing” 
took  determination.  Ellingson  wrote  to  one 
editor  87  times  without  receiving  a  reply. 
Finally,  after  an  88th  try,  the  editor 
wrote  back  commending  such  perserv- 
erance  and  agreeing  to  use  the  feature. 

The  column  had  its  beginnings  after 
World  War  II  when  the  ex-farm  boy  who 
had  discovered  California  during  military 
service  decided  he  wasn’t  about  to  go  back 
to  settle  in  his  hometown  of  Havana, 
North  Dakota.  He  bought  a  few  acres  in 
San  Fernando  Valley  and  out  of  financial 
necessity  began  to  build  the  household 
furniture,  drawing  designs  on  paper  and 
then  working  them  out  in  wood.  Friends 
began  asking  for  the  patterns. 

“I  finally  got  tired  of  drawing  individu¬ 
al  patterns  on  wrapping  paper,”  says  El¬ 
lingson.  And  with  his  partner,  Russ 
Steinpfad,  he  worked  out  the  idea  of  mas¬ 
ter  patterns  from  which  copies  were 
printed  and  subsequently  the  idea  of  a 
newspaper  feature  offei-ing  the  patterns 
to  readers  at  nominal  prices. 

Ellingson  chose  as  his  first  target  the 
editor  of  the  old  Los  Angeles  News,  Lee 
Payne,  who  was  amused  at  the  fiedging 
columnist’s  offer  of  his  free  feature.  The 
editor  didn’t  see  much  coming  of  the  do-it- 
yourself  fad,  which  was  just  getting 
started  in  1948.  Undaunted,  Ellingson 
kept  paying  calls  on  the  editor,  and  finally 
Payne  said  he’d  try  one  column  and  see 
what  happened.  The  first  day’s  mail  re¬ 
sponse  filled  a  bushel  basket  and  was  de¬ 
posited  on  the  editor's  desk,  marking  the 
launching  of  the  column. 

“Just  as  sewing  columns  satisfy  a  real 
need  among  women  newspaper  readers,  so 
does  our  column  for  men,  women,  and 
kids,”  says  Ellingson.  The  do-it-yourself 


MAIL  CALL  for  tho  do-if-younolf  columniif 
Steve  Ellingson  (left)  and  his  U-B  Newspaper 
Syndicate  vice  president  Tom  Niekarz  as  they 

review  a  three-month  accumulation  of  letters. 

craze  widened  in  scope,  and  the  firm’s 
catalog  now  runs  the  gamut  from  toys, 
string  murals,  and  table  decorations  to 
mountain  cabins — as  well  as  furniture 
patterns.  A  number  of  them  sell  for  50c, 
most  for  $1. 

The  column  feature  and  photo  illustra¬ 
tions  are  given  to  papers  without  charge 
and  readers  usually  send  orders  to  the 
Van  Nuys,  California,  Post  Office  Box 
2383,  with  address  including  the  particu¬ 
lar  newspaper’s  name  to  check  on  re¬ 
sponse. 

The  mail  often  includes  color  photos 
from  proud  readers  who  pose  with  their 
finished  handiwork. 

Ellingson  is  president  of  both  the  syndi¬ 
cate  and  U-Bild.  His  vicepresident  is  Tom 
Niekarz,  who  was  formerly  with  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  Press- 
Telegram  and  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune  in  promotion  and  advertising. 

• 

Conn,  papers’  awards 

The  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record-Journal 
announced  the  newspaper  company  will 
award  six  or  more  college  scholarships 
up  to  $500  each  to  students  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  area  and  $500  each  to  two  present 
or  former  Record-Journal  carriers.  To 
date  32  carriers  have  received  $9,700  and 
72  students,  $39,100. 


New  Gibbons  column 
reviews  cookbooks 

“The  Gourmet  Bookshelf:  New  Books” 
is  a  new  weekly  book  review  column  being 
offered  by  United  Feature  Syndicate.  The 
column  is  being  included  as  a  free  bonus 
to  newspapers  who  subscribe  to  “The  Slim 
Gourmet,”  the  thrce-times-weekly  column 
on  calorie-conscious  cooking. 

Syndication  of  “The  Slim  Gourmet”  has 
grown  to  more  than  100  daily  newspapers 
in  less  than  four  months.  United  Features 
reports. 

Both  columns  are  written  by  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
bara  Gibbons,  a  New  Jersey  free  lance 
magazine  writer  and  former  woman’s 
page  editor.  Although  Mrs.  Gibbons’  “Slim 
Gourmet”  column  deals  mainly  with  low- 
calorie  cooking,  the  new  book  review 
column  will  cover  all  categories  of  books 
relating  to  food. 

• 

“Sgt.  Stripes”  cartoon 
joins  NEA  May  1 

“Sgt.  Stripes  .  .  .  Forever”  joins  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association’s  full  ser¬ 
vice  comics  lineup  May  1,  replacing 
“Lancelot,”  which  has  its  last  daily  re¬ 
lease  April  29  and  final  Sunday,  April  30. 

“Lancelot”  is  being  phased  out  follow¬ 
ing  creator  Paul  Coker’s  decision  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  other  art  endeavors.  The 
new  strip  is  the  creation  of  Bill  Howrilla, 
a  veteran  artist  but  a  newcomer  to  the 
comics  field. 

The  scene  is  the  Revolutionary  period 
and  the  characters  include  “Bess,”  owner 
of  the  Iron  Tummy  Tavern;  McAdam,  a 
highwayman;  Mayor  Doolittle,  and  the 
hero  Sgt.  Stripes,  the  pride  of  Fort  Fee¬ 
ble,  and  his  buddy,  “Boggle.” 

• 

Ohio  State  J*school 
building  is  started 

Contract  awards  totaling  $2,480,274  for 
expansion  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
Journalism  Building  were  approved 
March  3  by  the  university’s  board  of  trus¬ 
tees. 

The  project  will  incorporate  the  present 
structure  at  242  West  18th  Avenue  into 
an  expanded  structure  of  three  stories 
plus  basement  level.  Completion  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  autumn,  1973. 
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Who 
knows 
what  evil 
lurks  in 
the  hearts 
of  men? 


* 


JACK  ANDERSON  DOES! 


AND  IF  YOUR  READERS  CAN’T 
FIND  JACK  ANDERSON’S  COLUMN 
IN  YOUR  NEWSPAPER,  THEY  ARE 
BEING  DEPRIVED  OF  THE  NATION’S 
NO.  1  PUBLIC-SERVICE  FEATURE. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (212)  682-3020 


William  B.  Pape  dies; 
Waterbury  publisher 

William  Bolton  Pape,  72,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can  and  American,  died  March  4  in  Yale 
New  Haven  Hospital. 

A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
and  a  newspaperman  for  nearly  45  years, 
he  became  the  publisher  of  the  Waterbuiy 
newspapers  in  1961  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  William  J.  Pape.  He  was  president 
of  American-Republican  Inc.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Eastern  Color  Printing  Co. 
vicepresident  of  Paper  Delivery,  Inc.,  and 
Waterbury  Motor  Lease  Inc.  Before  be¬ 
coming  publisher,  he  had  been  administra¬ 
tive  head  of  the  Eastern  Color  Printing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Famous  Funnies,  an 
idea  that  he  originated. 

He  was  a  major  investigator  in  the 
Waterbury  City  Hall  scandal  of  the  1930’s 
which  resulted  in  the  Waterbury  papers 
winning  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Helen 
(Cronan)  Pape;  three  children,  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Poindexter,  William  J.  Pape 
II,  and  Richard  J.  Pape. 
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Deaths 

Bernard  C.  Harter,  68,  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  with  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  former  night  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Washington  Times  Herald; 
March  1. 

*  *  * 

Patty  Scratch,  Holl^-wood  artist  and 
book  reviewer  for  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
Valley  News;  Feb.  6. 

*  *  * 

Jack  L.  Troy,  64,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution;  publisher  of 
the  Forest  Park  (Ga.)  Free  Press;  recent- 


Dryden  L.  Prentice,  54,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cuero  (Tex.)  Record;  March  5. 

*  *  • 

Arthur  M.  Goul,  66,  foimer  news  man¬ 
ager  and  chief  of  correspondents  for 
United  Press  in  China  and  Formosa;  later 
with  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune;  Feb- 
ruaiy  28. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dr.  Frank  Kingdon,  77,  columnist  in 
the  New  York  Post  in  the  1940s  and 
1950s  and  political  commentator  on  radio 
stations;  February  24. 

4:  *  * 

Gustav  W.  Romwall,  67,  columnist  for 
the  San  Leandro  (Calif.)  Morning  News; 
February  23. 

*  *  * 

John  Grinstead,  62,  political  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Independence  (Mo.) 
Examiner;  February  17. 

Francis  Zetterburg,  75,  newsman  and 
cartoonist  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
New  York  Times  and  Oakland  Tribune; 
Febimary  15, 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  Miller,  54,  AP  reporter  for 
ship  news  and  courts  for  29  years  in  New 
York;  March  5. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Frye,  retired  journalism 
professor  at  Southeastern  State  College, 
Durant,  Okla.;  February"  27. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  H.  Lawrence,  56,  newsman 
for  ABC  News;  New  York  Times  cor¬ 
respondent  for  20  years,  1941-1961;  re¬ 
porter  for  the  UP;  and  a  reporter  on  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  in  1932  as  a  16-year- 
old;  \\’inner  of  the  George  Foster  Pea¬ 
body  award  in  1965  for  coverage  of  the 
1964  presidential  campaign;  February’  24. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jamk  M.  Cleary,  85,  longtime  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  staff  member  and  executive 
who  was  among  the  group  that  launched 
the  New  York  News  in  1919  with  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick  and  Capt.  Joseph 
M.  Patterson;  March  4. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Everett  M.  Remsburg,  71,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Vista  (Calif.)  Press  and 
Sail  Marcos  (Calif.)  Press-Courier ;  Feb¬ 
ruary  28. 

m  *  nt 

Royal  E.  Gunn,  74,  sports  editor  of 
the  Skagit  Valley  (Wash.)  Herald;  Feb¬ 
ruary  21. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Hansen,  74,  retired  (1966) 


writer  and  copy  reader  for  the  Denver 
Post,  former  radio  personality,  weekly 
editor  and  city  editor;  February  23. 

*  *  * 

Winston  V.  Morrow,  84,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Trib¬ 
une;  writer  and  editor  of  trade  journals; 
journalism  instructor  at  Stetson  Univer¬ 
sity;  February  25. 

*  *  * 

Calvin  E.  Brumley,  48,  formerly  chief 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  Southeastern 
bureau;  special  assistant  for  public  affairs 
in  the  Treasury  Department;  March  5. 


Journalists  must  be  free  to  report  the 
news  without  the  constant  fear  of  ground¬ 
less  libel  suits,  a  judge  noted  as  he  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  in  a 
lawsuit  brought  by  Ray  Harbour,  operator 
of  the  Bonded  Engine  Service  Inc. 

Harbour  claimed  he  was  libeled  by  an 
article  last  May  4. 

Judge  John  P.  Collins  said  he  was 
aware  some  articles  may  be  a  “thorn”  in 
the  side  of  persons  mentioned,  but,  “Law¬ 
suits  cannot  and  should  not  be  founded 
only  on  the  commission  of  a  legal  wrong. 
In  this  case,  the  court  is  of  the  opinion 
the  defendant’s  conduct  (the  article), 
though  no  doubt  exasperating  to  the 
plaintiff,  did  not  constitute  any  legal 
wrong  for  which  the  plaintiff  (Harbour) 
is  entitled  to  recover  damages  ...  if  he 
was  damaged.” 

Collins  concluded:  “Even  if  the  alleged 
libelous  statement  had  been  false,  the 
plaintiff  would  be  foreclosed  from  any 
recovery  because  the  article  reported  on  a 
matter  of  general  public  interest  and  thus 
raised  the  reporter’s  qualified  privilege.” 

The  article  reported  a  suit  filed  by 
Atty.  Gen.  Gary  Nelson  which  alleged 
Harbour’s  engine  overhaul  business  prac¬ 
tices  violated  Arizona  consumer-fraud 
statutes. 

The  judge  upheld  the  contention  that 
the  article  was  true  and  accurate,  and 
was  published  with  no  malice. 


A  political  pamphlet  accusing  a  news¬ 
paper  of  “union  busting”  and  urging  a 
boycott  of  it  was  held  to  be  privileged  and 
libel-free  in  a  decision  by  the  California 
Court  of  Appeal,  sustaining  a  lower  court 
ruling. 

The  suit,  brought  by  the  San  Rafael 
Independent  Journal  against  three  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  organization  in  Marin 
County,  was  dismissed  with  court  com¬ 
ment  that  “statements  in  the  defendants’ 
pamphlet  simply  were  not  defamatory.” 

The  pamphlet  was  distributed  during 
the  20-month  printers’  strike  at  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal.  The  newspaper  denied 
the  charge  it  was  attempting  to  destroy 
the  union  and  asserted  the  political  lead¬ 
ers  “knew  or  should  have  known”  the 
charges  were  untrue. 


Judge  clears  paper 
of  business  libel 


Pamphlet  attacking 
daily  not  libelous 
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Past  week’s  range  Harte  Hanks  stock 

of  stock  prices  issue  sells  quickly 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE)  Newspaper  stocks  were  roll- 

3/1  3/8  ing  up  to  new  peaks  this  week 

w/:  41%  when  a  syndicate  of  underwrit- 
17%  i7'/2  offer^  an  issue  of  common 
SijA  41%  shares  of  Harte  Hanks  News- 
27^*  m'a  papers  Inc.,  the  acquisition-busy 

42'/,  43%  firm  based  in  San  Antonio. 

22'/4  221/4 

741/2  74'/2  They  found  a  very  receptive 
*n%  *38'^^  market  to  the  new  shares  at  a 
38*1  40%  set  price  of  $21.  By  the  end  of 
\\  7!%  trading  Tuesday,  some  over- 

46  50  the-counter  dealers  quoted  the 

55%  55%  shares  at  $25  bid  and  $25.75 
12  *  I2'/I  asked. 

34SA  3$ 

25%  25%  Proceeds  from  300,000  shares 
iy/j  843^  ($6,300,000)  wdll  be  used  to 

351/4  35%  reduce  the  company’s  bank  debt. 
3*1/2  33'/  Another  64,000  shares  were 
9034  71  *  sold  by  present  shareholders. 

33%  ^^*te.  Weld  &  Co.  said  the 
4334  44^  issue  was  oversubscribed. 

54%  Harte  Hanks  owns  newspa- 

25  24'/,  pers  in  19  markets  in  six  states 

^3  Qrifl  n  tv  affilia+D 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED 


WE  NE?ED  dailies/large  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern.  Bkr., 
6329  Ash.  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 


SEASONED  JOURNALIST  will  invest 
small  capital  in  maKazine,  newspaper 
or  book  publishinK  enterprise,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  co-owner  of  proved  bus' ness 
manairement  ability.  H.  W.  H.  Dun¬ 
bar,  1813  Otrden  Ave.,  Lisle,  III.  60532. 


Addressoqraph  Multiqraph 

Berkey  Photo  . 

Boise  Cascade  . 

Capitai  Cities  Bdcst^ . 

Cowles  Communications  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

Cutier  Hammer  . 

Dayco  Corp . 

Digital  Equipment  . 

Ea^man  Kodak  . 

Eltra  Corp . 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

Foote.  Cone,  Belding  _ 

Gannett  Co . 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . 

Harris  Intertype  . 

Inmont  . 

International  Paper  . 

Interpublic  Group  . 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

North  American  Rockwell 

Richardson  Co . 

Ridder  Publications  . 

Singer  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

Sun  Chemical 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

Time  Inc . 

Times  Mirror  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  . 

White  Consolidated  . 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


DUE  BILLS 


MELi  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


WE  HAVE  DUE  BILLS 
AVAILABLE  WORLD  WIDE 
IN  TRADE  FOR  YOUR  MEDIA 

Barter  &  Trade  Arrangements 

Clearing  House,  Inc.,  20054 
Pacific  Highway  So.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98188.  (206)  248-0082 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)-  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  ^  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines ;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehb'el-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia.  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.’’ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp.  ...  3 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

Com  Corp . 

Compuscan  . 

Datascan  . 

Doremus  . 

Dow  Jones  .  • 

Downs  Comm . 

Doyle,  Dane.  Bernbach  . 

Grey  Advertising  . 

Harte  Hanks  . 

Hurletron  . 

Multimedia  Inc . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

Photon  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 


15  IS  Multimedia  gains 

5  5'/2 

6%  6%  Multimedia  Inc.,  Greenville, 

lo%  lo%  S.C.,  reported  net  earnings  of 
^5%  Trillion  for  1971,  as  com- 

24  ^  25%  pared  with  $3.5  million  for 
25  1970.  Newspapers  accounted 

37^  37*^  ^23.9  million  of  operating 

47  47'/:  revenues,  as  against  $22  mil- 

25(^  ^71^*  lion  in  1970.  Broadcast  reve¬ 
nues  went  up  from  $8.8  million 
to  $9.3  million  and  the  delivery 
service  revenue  increased  from 
243/4  24^  $2.7  million  to  $3.1  million.  Op- 
28^*  ip/  et'nting  profit  was  $9.5  million 
223/i  23  ’  for  1971  and  $8.6  million  for 

34'/2  34'/, 

44'/4  47%  19"0. 


Name 


Address. 


Authorized  by. 


Classification. 


classified  section 


from  our  Vast  Nowspopor  Audionco 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WORKING  P.^RT’NER  OR  INATISTORS 
to  buy  county  seat  offset  weekly.  Zone 
3.  $125,000  gross,  good  net  and  cash 
flow.  $30,000  cash  required.  Write  Box 
401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THRIVING  OaMMERCIAL  job  shop. 
Complete  offset  and  letterpress.  Only 
shop  in  historic  South  Carolina  town. 
Good  potential  for  working  owner. 
$40,000  plus  gross.  Easy  terms.  Box 
413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


.Till  Forbidden 


•Weeks 


oriented  individual,  with  capital  to  in-  Your  Opportunity  to 

vert  to  join  firm.  Company  owns  Oo  Business  at  the 

Co....,;..  ApH,  ,,.,7. 

promotion  of  new  periodicals.  Cali-  Place  Your  Classifiecd  A(3  in 

fornia  location.  Write  Box  405,  Editor  Editor  &  Publisher 

&  Publisher.  NOWl 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO.. 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas — 77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

4  RESORT  AREA  weekly  newspapers 
with  complete  central  offset  plant. 
Lower  zone  3.  Over  $250,000  gross. 
Cash,  stock  or  terms.  Write  Box  285, 
Bxlitor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  weekly, 
serving  high  income  area,  offset,  line 
climate,  (irossing  $109,248,  operating 
profit  $18..396,  price  $50,000.  $14,000 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  92806. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 

SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND— Three 
weeklies  and  modem  offset  printing 
plant.  Gross  over  $250,000.  Ne^s  well 
financed  group  to  realize  high  poten¬ 
tial.  Asking  $425,000.  Box  281,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

“POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order) 

d-wteks . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  vrords  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  reouest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 

“ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
t Remittance  thould  accompany  elaa- 
slfled  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.) 

4- weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks .  $L70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $L90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WET,LS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton.  Ill.  60187. 

SMALL  WESTERN  NORTH  CARO¬ 
LINA  offset  weekly.  Low  gross  but 
great  place  to  live  and  work.  Write 
Box  326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  STATE— Weekly  1.500 
paid;  3,000  shopper;  printed  offset,  but 
all  LP-equipped  including  Cox  web, 
job  shop,  new  darkroom,  camera,  etc.  ; 
Gross  $52,000;  net  $16,000;  sell  $47,- 
000.  Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES  with 
own  shoppers,  exclusive,  central  offset  | 
plant,  one  building  included.  Gross 
$415, (K)0.  priced  $6.50.000,  cash  or 
terms.  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. 
66S01. 

NEWSPAPER  CHAIN :  Midwest 

Dailies  and  Weeklies,  including  profit¬ 
able  Commercial  Printing  plants. 
Modern  equipment  and  excellent  staff. 
Circulation  in  excess  of  25,000.  Po¬ 
tential  annual  earnings.  next  36 
months,  $250,000  to  $350,000.  W  ll  sell 
for  $5,000,000.  Evidence  of  Buyer's 
financial  stability  require*!.  Confiden- 
ti.al  nature  of  replies  guaranteed. 
Reply  on  or  before  May  15,  1972  to 
Box  417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  NE5V  ENGLAND  weekly 
profitable  and  growing,  in  diversified 
industrial  area  with  excellent  schools, 
cultural  and  recreational  facilifes. 
Ideal  for  water  sports  enthusiast.  Cold 
type  composition  equipment.  Asking 
$120,000.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

WESTERN  NEBRASKA  weekly  gross  I 
$55,000,  offset  and  letterpress.  $20,000 
net.  $45,000.  $10,000  down.  Rolert  N. 
Bolitho.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133, 
Emporia.  Kans.  66801. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY  offset  news¬ 
paper.  Owner  planning  to  retire.  Goo<l 
opportunity  for  ad  man  or  man-wife 
team.  Attract've  offer.  Terms.  Box 
421,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

$100,000  CASH  plus  excellent  cre<lit 
line  available  for  small  daily,  very 
large  weekly — not  metro  or  suburb.  Box 
191.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-33.56 

WANT  TO  RETIRE  in  5-10  years?  I 
am  looking  for  a  financially  sound 
weekly  with  a  5-10  year  takeover  agree¬ 
ment.  10  years  writing,  photo  and  some 
editorial  experience.  Possibility  of  small 
initial  investment  after  trial.  Box  324. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  wants 
weekly  in  Los  Angeles  county.  Send 
copy  of  paper  and  pertinent  data.  Box 
.364.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  is  looking 
for  established,  profitable  daily  news¬ 
papers,  non-competitive  markets.  Any¬ 
where  in  the  country.  Write  Hammell 
Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  218.  Florence. 
Alabama  35630.  All  replies  held  in  the 
strictest  confidence. 

NEWSMAN-BUSINESSMAN  seeks  part 
or  full  operating  interest  in  mevlium  to 
small  weekly.  Prefer  areas  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Box  339,  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

REGIONAL  MAGAZINE.  establishe«i 
over  25  years.  California  wine  coun¬ 
try,  in  growth  area,  great  i)otential. 
Write  Box  404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FIRST  TIME  EVER  OFFERED! 
Highly  successful  weekly  shopper  in 
area  4;  established  many  years;  show¬ 
ing  fine  growth.  Good  organization 
and  offset  plant  with  web  press.  Gross 
is  well  over  $300,000  with  high  profit 
and  room  for  more.  This  is  not  a 
distress  sale  I  Principals  must  ex¬ 
change  proof  of  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Write  Box  223,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

newspaper 

services 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


COMIC  STRIPS 

ALL  IN  AMERICA — 6  days  a  week 
cartoon  by  the  great  Tom  Ward.  The 
strip  is  growing  and  covers  every  type 
of  topic.  It's  gooci  for  weeklies  too. 
Best  of  all.  it's  funny  with  young  and 
old  laughing.  Samples:  TOM  WARD 
Studios.  P.O.  Box  101 — Aurora,  In¬ 
diana  47001 


GARDENING 

PICTURE  POWER  garden  column  with 
Growing  Guide  offers.  Walter  Masson, 
Box  66,  Needham,  Mass.  02192. 


•‘GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


SUCCESSFUL  WEEKLY  MUSIC 
COLUMN  draws  young  adult  readers. 
Builds  circulation.  Firrt  time  offered. 
Free  sample.  Woods.  P.O.  Box  256, 
Wyoming,  Penna. — 18644. 

NEWS  LOG 

Inquire  what  "NEWS  LOG  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc., 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St..  Janesville,  Wise. 
—53545.  (AC  608)  754-8161. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
~^^^PRESS^NGiNEERS^^ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING-  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  .Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  C'tv.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 

"'T^REsTriMEliVAiLABL^ 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Compute  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling.  N.J. 

aRCVLATIO^ 

BRAND  NEW  SHORT  FOLD  hopper 
to  lie  use<l  with  any  model  Stepper- 
folding  eriuipment.  Cost  $500,  asking? 
$425  or  will  trade  conveyor  system. 
Contact  Queen  Anne  Newspaper  Serv- 
:  ice  Inc.,  Bogota.  N.J.  07603.  Ph : 

■  (201)  440-3337  or  440-3430. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  876-0706.  Frank  Love, 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
ty|)e  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1,500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  ^ale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

AVAILABLE  NOWl  Three  “300” 
Comets.  S#3217  (6  molds),  S#3106 

and  S#3026  (4  molds).  Electron  S#- 
70316  (6  molds)  all  with  hydraquad- 
ders.  mat  detectors,  electric  pots, 
blowers.  TOU  units.  Available  March! 
two  Electron  Meteors.  S#73373  and 
S-lt73120  with  electric  pots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors.  TOU-76  units;  also  Compu- 
graphic  JusTape  Jr.  See  these  running 
in  Zone  8.  E.  H.  Richey  Co..  1417 
Georgia  St..  Los  Angeles,  CA  90016. 
(213)  748-5954. 

ONE  JUSTAPE  COMPUTER,  with 
Automatic  hyphenation,  2  width  plugs, 

2  readers,  one  BURPE  punch.  New  in 
1967,  used  only  2  years  (converted  to 
offset)  can  be  purchased  for  25%  of 
original  price.  Contact  R.  P.  Murch- 
ake.  Capital-Gazette  Press,  Annapolis. 
Md.— 21401;  or  call  (301)  268-5011. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easv  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long.  Publishers' 
Scrzice  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 

WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
you  don’t  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
Country  Oub  Dr..  Merlina,  OH — 44256. 

JUSTCyWRITBRS— Here's  a  pair  of 
good  ones.  We  have  used  them  for 
(hre?  years  here  at  our  weekly  paper. 
For  th,at  entire  i)eriod  they  have  lieen 
on  Friden  maintenance  contract  and 
k<>nt  in  excellent  condition.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  accompanie*!  by  tables  and 
silencing  covers.  Best  offer.  Also  two 
Varitvper  headliners,  one  810  with 
815  processor  and  one  800.  Ten  fonts. 
Contact  Peter  Angell  at  Town  & 
Count rv  Review,  P.O.  Box  703.  Boul¬ 
der.  Colo.  80.302.  (303)  443-3800.  Don’t 
miss  this  buy! 

GONE  OFF’SBTT  —5  Linotypes-Comet 
300,  5  years  old — 2  model  14 — model 
5  &  8.  Elrod  strip  caster,  excellent 

condition.  Hammond  Model  G-3  saw. 
Hammond  router-planer.  Carlson  plate 
finisher.  Nolan  remelter  type  2000. 
Goss  duplex  press.  R.Hoc  shaver. 
Plate  toaster  (mat  scorcher).  Old  an- 
t'que  time  clock.  Plus  many  o<lds  and 
ends.  Sealed  bids  if  rece'ved  prior  to 
sale  date.  AUL'l’lON.  March  25,  9:30 
a.m.  sharp  at  410  North  Main  Street. 
Marysville.  Ohio  43040. 

(CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET?  Buy  all 
the  used  tj-pesetters  you  nee<I  from 
NAPSCO.  Free  electric  waxer  with 
package  of  pair  of  Justowriters  ready 
for  Friden  maintenance  contract  and 
your  choice  of  Morisawa.  Foto-Com- 
positor.  ATF  KD-S4  or  Phototvpositor 
for  display  type.  National  Publisher’s 
Supply  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  29.  Berlin. 
Wis.  54923  or  18  W.  22nd  St..  NYC 
10010. 


_ MAILROOM 

Bunn  automatic  publication  tying  sys¬ 
tem  2  complete  units — 4  spare  units 
(2  cross  tyer,  2  long  tyer)  some  minor 
work  neede<l  on  input  conyeyor.  Floor 
space  13'xl2'.  elect,  reg.  208/220  yac. 
3  phase,  60Hz.  25  amps.  max.  com¬ 
pressed  air  re<iuirement  (.50  PSD,  flow 
20  CFM  maximum.  Bundle  size  5"  to 
12"  wide — 7"  to  16"  long — height  to 
7".  All  are  two  wrap  tyers.  E<’ono- 
mist  Newspapers.  5959  S.  Harlem 
Aye.,  Chicago,  III.  60638  Phone  (312) 
586-8800. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
~^^AfERuCFOR^SALE^ 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCVLATlOy 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Puhlish- 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W  2!J  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PAPER  ROLL  CLAMPS  for  forklift 
handlini;  paper  stock.  Mfit.  Towmotor 
1966,  7000#  capacity,  model  R70SP. 
Assy.  SlO-IR-Ct  with  M12H  360°  Ro¬ 
tator,  Assy.  92184,  handles  6.7"  diam¬ 
eter  96"  roll  or  two  42"  rolls.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Oriftinal  cost  $6000. 
Sale  $1200  each.  General  Supply  & 
Equipment,  Box  14628.  Houston,  Texas 
77021.  Ph.  (713)  748-3350. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  use<l;  rebuilt  and  Kuaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New :  Econ- 
O-Web  perfectinir  |)resses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unkpie  4-color 
unit,  all  adaiitahle  to  any  22'yi"  cut¬ 
off  press.  I)esiprne<l  and  manufactured 
hy  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi- 
Kan,  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  NEED  connectinst  rails,  framing 
and  drive  for  four  drag  roller  posi¬ 
tions,  two  drag  rollers,  two  sets  of 
reversible  angle  bars,  four  band  op¬ 
erated  compensators  for  location  in 
front  of  folders  for  Super  Color  Con¬ 
vertible  Hoe  Press. 

We  need  color  cylinders  to  be  added  to 
first  impression  for  a  Super  Color  Con¬ 
vertible  Hoe  Press. 

Please  contact  W.  G.  Ames.  Pro<luction 
Manager.  THE  EDMONTON  JOUR¬ 
NAL,  10006-101  Sereet,  Edmonton.  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada.  Phone:  (403)  424-0271. 


WANTED:  Capco  portable  fountain  for 
60"  Web  Hoe  Press.  Contact  Joe  Bro- 
vich,  (212)  373-9500. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


GROWING  JOURNALISM  PROGRAM 
needs  personnel  who  can  teach  news¬ 
writing.  editing,  mass  media  and  so¬ 
ciety,  and  press  law.  Write  Dean  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Central  Washington 
State  College,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 
98926. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  REP 
FOR  WEST  COAST 
If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be 
the  one  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  exellent  position 
and  opportunity  for  a  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  representative. 

Long  established  company,  highest 
rating,  with  excellent  pension,  insur¬ 
ance  and  vacation  programs  and  other 
employee  benefits. 

Exprience  in  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  using  reader  service  insurance 
helpful  but  not  necessary. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to: 
BOX  266 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SMALL  OFFSEIT  daily  (7,500)  with 
big  ideas  needs  take-charge  circulator. 
Lively,  award-winning  zone  2  P.M. 
has  solid  growth  record  and  modern 
plant.  Write  all,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  first  letter.  Box  293,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


.\SRIST.\NT  rTlirT'T,.\TTO\  M.\X.\('.KR 
for  imixrrtant  ME&S  Zone  1.  Must  be 
aggressive  and  have  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  home  delivery  programs.  Great 
opirortunity  for  a  qualified  circulator. 
Box  422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  27,000. 
7-day  AM  daily  in  area  3.  Send  resume 
and  salary  expectations  to  Box  398, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

OPENINGS  for  classified  sales  people 
from  beginner  to  fully  experienced 
level.  Excellent  future  prospects  with 
progressive  offset  newspaper  group  in 
the  West.  Write  Box  347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  GROWTH 
OPPORTUNITY 

Award  winning  medium-size  Zone  2 
daily  seeks  salesman  or  Assistant  Clas¬ 
sified  Ad  Manager  on  medium  daily  or 
Classifie<l  Ad  Manager  on  small  daily 
with  strong  desire  to  move  ahead.  Box 
427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Large  West  Coast  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  is  looking  for  a  top  flight 
foreman  with  proven  leadership  abil¬ 
ity.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in  a  com- 
puterizeri  cold  type  operation  and  fullv 
understand  operation  of  an  I.T.U. 
Composing  Room.  A  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  with  good  salary  and  frnge 
benefits.  Replies  should  include  full 
details  as  to  education,  experience, 
earnings,  etc.  Box  321,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OFFSET  COMPOSITION  department 
requires  working  foreman.  Zone  2. 
Box  373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SYNDICATE  marketing  advertising 
campaigns  in  fast  selling  fields  needs 
additional  salesmen  now.  May  be  car¬ 
rying  other  prorlucts.  Prefer  advertis¬ 
ing  newspaper  background.  Top  com¬ 
mission  for  salesmen  who  will  pro¬ 
duce.  Box  333,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE.  TAKE-CHARGE  sales 
manager,  or  salesman  with  manage¬ 
ment  aspirations,  to  direct  4-man  sales 
force  for  dynamic  offset  daily  and  two 
shoppers  in  high-potential  regional 
market.  T  H  Publishing  Corporation. 
Dowagiac,  Mich.  49047. 


One  of  nation’s  fastest  growing  major 
newspapers  located  in  (Central  Florida 
is  planning  expansion  in  its  general 
advertising  sales  force.  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  person  with  3  to  5  years 
previous  newspaper  experience  (in  50M 
to  150M  circulation  bracket).  Willing 
to  travel.  Shouhl  have  compet'fve  ex¬ 
perience  and  proven  reconl.  Manage¬ 
ment  potential  preferred.  Excellent 
l)enefits  including  profit  sharing,  pen¬ 
sion.  etc.  Send  resume  to  Box  379. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  I 

Have  you  had  two  to  four  years  ex-  1 
perience  in  sales  and  would  you  like  j 
to  train  in  advertising  sales  under  a  i 
top-selling  publisher  with  the  view  of  j 
becoming  his  right  hand  on  one  of  the  j 
company’s  leading  business  papers?  ! 

An  excellent  opportunity  if  you  are  | 
dedicaterl  and  are  willing  to  put  in  the  ‘ 
time  to  get  the  job  done,  including 
traveling.  Should  he  an  alert  self¬ 
starter  and  have  the  ability  to  take 
responsibility  and  follow  through.  Box 
382.  Ed'tor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SALES  MANAGER  for 
expanding  advertising  department  of 
weekly  newspaper  group  in  New  York 
Citv.  Ex|)erienced  only.  Salary  onen. 
Send  resume.  Box  408,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  —  Assistant 
Manager  to  leading  suburban  group. 
Unusual  opportunity.  Zone  2.  Box  411, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPEPIENCTD  BUT  HEILD  BACK? 
We’re  looking  for  a  newspaper  adman 
who  has  the  go-power  to  rise  to  the 
top.  We’re  a  22.500  daily,  28,000  Sun¬ 
day  paper  which  is  part  of  a  profit- 
sharing  company  which  owns  10  other 
newspapers  in  Florida,  Arizona  and 
Maryland.  Must  be  able  to  sell,  think, 
lay  out  and  want  to  advance.  Gooil  sal¬ 
ary.  clean  air.  good  schools,  and  low 
living  costs.  Contact  Ro«emary  Clark. 
Delaware  State  News.  P.O.  Box  737, 
Dover,  Del.  19901.  Ph:  (.302)  674- 

3600.  JOB  HOPPERS:  Please  Don’t 
Apply. 


ADVERTISING 

SALES 

MANAGER 

Highly  regarderl  Directory  Publication 
offers  challenging  opnortiinity  for  ag¬ 
gressive  manager  with  ability  to  direct 
—  train — supervise  a  staff  of  about  ten 
Sales  Representatives  on  Long  Island. 
There  are  no  strings  to  this  situation 
which  has  many  outstanding  advan¬ 
tages.  Send  resume  in  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  426,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
31,000  P.M.  DAILY 
The  Southern  Illinoisan  is  looking  for 
a  proven  performer  with  previous  news 
room  management  experience  and  the 
ability  to  direct  a  staff  of  25. 

The  Southern  Illinoisan  is  a  regional 
paper  in  a  university  and  recreational 
area.  Salary,  benefits  and  promotional 
opportunities  are  excellent.  Send 
resume  to:  James  E.  Spangler,  Lind- 
say-Schavb  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789.  Decatur.  III.  62525. 


WASHINGTON  BUREAU  for  substan¬ 
tial  newspaper  group  needs  reporter 
with  3-4  years  experience  for  regional 
coverage  of  nation’s  capital.  Box  276, 
Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  Top  skills, 
proof  reading,  layouts,  ad  scheduling. 
One  thoroughly  experienced  in  putting 
out  a  weekly  publication.  Must  be  a 
New  Jersey  resident.  Top  salary  will 
be  paid  for  top  skills.  Expert  typist, 
knowledge  of  stenography  helpful  but 
not  essential.  Write  qualifications  to 
Box  310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
We  have  hills,  forests,  lakes,  sun¬ 
shine,  snow  and  a  thriving  recreation¬ 
al-commercial-industrial  area  that  gen¬ 
erates  enough  copy  for  a  metropolitan 
newspaper.  One  of  the  fastest  growing 
daily  newspapers  in  Michigan  (17  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  circulation  in  the  past 
two  years),  we  not  only  report  the 
news,  we  analyze,  criticize  and  lead. 
A  six-day  offset  publication  of  just 
over  8,000  circulation,  we  stress  local 
I  and  area  news  and  photographs.  We 
1  combine  complete  news  coverage  and 
analys'S  with  bright,  attractive  6-col- 
!  umn  layout. 

I  Our  community  leadership  is  only  as 
'  good  as  our  staff.  We  need  a  news¬ 
room  leader  who  can  not  only  guide 
1  a  six-man  staff,  hut  can  write,  edit, 
j  create  sharp  headlines,  produce  layout, 
handle  a  camera  and  judge  photo  qual- 
itv.  Our  M.  E.  will  he  a  family  type 
:  who  likes  the  outdoors,  but  is  at  ease 
with  people.  This  person  will  have  pa- 
j  tience  enough  to  work  W'th  inexperi¬ 
enced  reporters,  and  will  be  talented 
and  experienced  enough  to  gain  the 
I  respect  of  our  pros:  will  motivate  staff 
i  members  without  using  a  club:  will 
have  a  solid  journalism  background 
I  and  will  be  derlica^erl  to  the  work  and 
'  the  newspaper.  But.  will  also  have 
I  time  for  family  and  relaxation. 

The  person  we  select  will  join  a 
I  young,  energetic  and  creative  manage¬ 
ment  team.  If  you  bebeve  you  could 
I  he  that  person,  write:  Robert  E. 
i  Diehl,  Executive  Editor,  Cadillac  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  P.O.  Box  640,  Cadillac, 
Mich.  49601.  Include  resume,  refer- 
!  ences  and  your  goals. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  one  of  the 
Southwest’s  most  promisin'r  newspa¬ 
pers.  going  daily  soon.  Challenging 
and  rewarding  position  for  experienced 
journalist  with  youth,  drive,  industry, 
ability  to  penetrate  significant  issues, 
and  knowledge  of  photography.  Don 
Kramer.  Dispatch,  Casa  Grande,  Ari¬ 
zona  85222. 


EDITOR/ PUBLISHER  for  one  of  Ari¬ 
zona’s  better  weekly  newspapers.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening,  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACCOUNTING  MANAGER  for  Area  2 
daily  about  70M.  Please  describe  news¬ 
paper  experience,  erlucation,  present 
salary  in  confidence.  Work  is  usual, 
with  some  special  reports,  some  EDP. 
Box  334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

ASSIST.ANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  40,000  Evening.  Saturday 
and  Sunday  a.m.  11118  is  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  on  our  paper.  ’The  person  we  are 
looking  for  must  have  complete  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation  and  be  strong  on 
promotion.  They  may  now  be  a  district 
manager  or  supervisor  on  larger  paper 
or  circulation  manager  on  smaller  pa¬ 
per.  Some  college  ^ucat'on  desirable. 
Excellent  salary  and  top  fringe  benefits 
to  right  person.  Chart  Area  5.  Send 
complete  resume  with  reply  to  Box  318, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFFMAN,  minimum  two  years  ex¬ 
perience:  permanent;  incentive  plan. 
John  Gibson,  Delta  Democrat-Times. 
Greenville,  Miss. — 38701. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  one  of  Southwest’s  fastest  growing 
newspapers.  Top  salary  for  right  per¬ 
son.  Send  resume,  photo  and  samples 
of  work.  Box  341,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


OPENINGS  for  beginning  or  experi¬ 
enced  display  salesman.  Unlimiteil  fu¬ 
ture  with  progressive  offset  group  in 
areas  8  and  9.  Write  Box  346,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  OPPORTUNITY 
Pacific  Northwest  daily  newspaper  -30.- 
000  circulation.  Salary,  bonus,  excellent 
fringes,  pleasant  community,  growing 
paper.  Give  complete  details.  Write  Box 
348,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  OPENINGS 
for  key  reporting  jobs  on  TTie  Middle- 
town  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record— an 
outstanding  48.000  (and  fast  growing) 
offset  morning  newspaper  70  miles 
from  N.Y.C.  If  you  have  a  minimum 
of  1  years  experience,  camera  ability 
or  potential,  a  car,  and  a  desire  to 
become  part  of  an  aggressive,  prize- 
winning  community  newspaper,  send 
resume  and  interview  availabilitv  to: 
A.  N  Romm,  Editor.  Times  Herald- 
Record.  40  Mulberry  St.,  Middletown, 
N.Y.  10940. 


REPORTER — Are  you  experienced, 
able  and  willing  to  handle  just  about 
any  assignment?  We’re  a  growing 
75,000  a.m.  with  a  new  plant  in  a 
Zone  2  capital  city,  and  we’ll  give  you 
good  pay  with  a  future.  Box  315,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS:  Writing,  desk  work  under 
meticulous  editor:  AM/PM  combina¬ 
tion,  strorg  on  local  coverage.  C.  R. 
HMtv.  Pantagraph,  Bloomington,  Ill. 
61701. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 
For  desk  man  to  round  out  young,  en¬ 
terprising  staff  of  2.3,000-circuIation 
Temple  (Texas)  morning  daily.  The 
person  we  are  looking  for  probably  is 
now  employed,  has  2  or  3  years  of 
daily  experience  as  reporter  and  some 
desk  in  the  South  or  ^uthwest,  is  col- 
lege-eflucated.  sets  high  standards,  and 
earnestly  desires  to  build  a  career  in 
the  newspaper  field.  Salary  open; 
fringe  benefits  liberal.  Located  in  the 
henrt  of  Texas  in  a  metro  county  of 
125.000  and  city  of  35,000.  Two  ma- 
ior  lakes  are  minutes  away.  Call  or 
write  Ed  Horn,  Managing  Editor.  Tem¬ 
ple  Daily  Telegram.  Phone  (817)  778- 
4444. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR  and  Kcncral  manaKer 
for  four-times  a  week  university  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper.  Desk  experience  on 
daily  or  weekly.  Ability  to  work  well 
with  students.  Send  resume  and  salary 
equirements  to  Richard  Godfrey,  Di- 
ector.  Information  Services.  Illinois 
State  University.  Normal.  III.  61761. 

AT  THE  MIAMI  NEWS  we  feel  our 
sports  reporters  are  amonir  the  best 
in  the  business.  And  we  have  a  stable  : 
full.  What  we’re  lookinsr  for  is  a  person  j 
who  can  do  them  justice,  a  person  who  ' 
is  a  meticulous  copy  editor,  a  clever  I 
headline  writer  and  who  has  the  ability 
to  lay  out  a  brifrht  section.  If  you  | 
qualify,  let  us  hear  from  you.  James 
R.  Whelan.  The  Miami  News.  P.  O.  i 
Box  615,  Miami,  Fla.  33152. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


JOURNALKST.  RETIRED  by  seniority  | 
or  marriage,  to  edit  small  quarterly  | 
for  Holy  Ghost  Fathers.  Roman  Cath-  | 
olic  relifrious  order.  About  10  hours  i 
monthly,  flexible  schedule.  Salary  nefro-  ■ 
tiable.  Washineton.  D.C.  location.  Box  j 
329.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


LIFESTYLE 


Lanre  Eastern  daily  needs  home  fur¬ 
nishings  writer  who  sees  a  lifestyle  , 
rather  than  inanimate  objects.  If  you  , 
have  taste,  style  and  an  imaprination.  < 
you  could  be  jrfven  responsibility  of 
coverapfe  with  j?ood  space  in  several  ' 
areas  of  the  newspaper  and  magazine, 
with  jrood  salary.  Must  lie  able  to  re-  ' 
view  new  and  old  homes  and  put  life 
into  real  estate  pajyes,  with  ability  to 
put  majfazine  style  into  newspaper. 
Flair  for  jrraphics  and  ability  to  work  | 
with  photosrraphers  a  necessity.  Lively,  ' 
briprht  writinp::  enthusiasm  and  love  of 
challenire  are  the  qualities  we  need. 
Box  368,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

BUSY  EDITOR  nefxls  second-in-com-  | 
mand  to  direct  regional  thrust  o^ 
prowin"*"  7,500  PM  in  Zone  2 — a»'d  ( 
that’s  only  the  bejrinninjr.  Write  fully  i 
and  name  your  price  in  first  letter,  | 
Box  423,  Editor  &  Publ'sher. 

OHIO’S  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER 
needs  an  exT>erienced  copy  c<litor.  Mail 
resume  to  Lewis  B.  Edwards,  Ass’^tant  ' 
Mana}?inp:  Editor.  Plain  Dealer,  Cleve-  I 
land.  Ohio  44114. 

EDITOR— larpre  jrroup  of  e-xpandinpr 
weekly  and  twice  weekly  suburban 
newspapers.  Ability  to  produce  at-  I 
tractive  modern  make-up  especially 
important.  Must  have  ability  to  di-  ; 
rect  and  motivate  people.  This  is 
a  .iob  for  a  talente<l  shirt-sleeve  ed’tor  i 
lookinpr  for  the  opportunity  to  jrrow. 
Salary  $18,000.  Submit  resume  to  Box  ! 
374.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  —  Ton  T>erformer  j 
wanterl  for  one  of  Mid-West’s  leadinpr  ' 
mornintf  dailies.  Above  scale  for  rijrht 
applicant.  Box  372,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  : 

WASHINGTON  STRINGER  deeded  to  ! 
cover  capitol  news  of  interest  to  Con-  i 
necticut  re«jidents  esneci^Hy  the  ac+ivi-  ' 
ties  of  Weicker.  Ribicoff  and  McKin-  ' 
ney  for  larjre  Connecticut  weekly.  Ton 
quality  internre*ative  writine  required,  i 
Anproximatel.v  2500  words  per  week —  I 
$50  per  week.  Can  l>e  employee  of 
another  pe»*‘odical  if  not  in  conflict,  i 
Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

CITY  EDITOR:  Experienced,  enerpretic 
professional  with  leadership  abilitv  to 
superN’ise  news  staff  on  morninpr  27.000 
dailv.  Nieht  work  five  days  a  week. 
Write  Ben  Kent.  Associate  EdPor. 
Messentrer  and  Inquirer,  Box  525, 
Owensboro.  Ky.  42301. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  near  Phoenix  needs 
shirt  sleeve  news  editor  and  indefa^itra- 
ble  reporter,  both  experienced.  Phone 
(6021  933-0114  with  salary  require¬ 

ments.  references,  backjrround. 

STRINGER  for  larire  Connecticut 
weekly  to  cover  Connecticut  legislature 
and  other  capitol  news  in  comprehen¬ 
sive  interpretative  way.  Top  qualitv 
writin.<r  required.  Box  377.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Zone  3 
medium-sized  da’ly  with  lone  tradition 
of  quality  and  leadership.  W>  want  a 
person  w'ho  knows  and  cherishes  eood 
writine.  Experience  preferred.  5Vnd  re¬ 
sume.  clips  and  pav  requirements  to 
Box  387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Openine  for  an  editor  who  is  a  eood 
writer,  researcher,  dedicated.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  e*’ow  w’ith  established  bus¬ 
iness  publication,  knowledee  of  maea* 
zine  production  necessary.  Must  be 
willine  to  put  in  time  to  eet  job  done. 
Willine  to  relocate.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  381,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR-DESIGNER 
for  community  college  on  fringe  of 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  and 
near  ocean.  Also  responsible  for  adver¬ 
tising  layout  and  copy  and  some  news¬ 
writing.  Position  open  on  or  before 
July  1.  Bachelor’s  degree  and  three  to 
five  years  experience  re<iuired.  Send  , 
resume  and  samples  of  work  to  Sanford  j 
Moss,  Atlantic  Community  College, 
Mays  Landing,  N.  J.  08330. 

NAVAL-MARITIME  oriented  maga¬ 
zine  has  imme<Hate  opening  for  an 
etlitor  and  prospect  of  another  opening 
within  months.  Positions  include  man¬ 
aging  editor,  associate  editor  or  as-  ] 
sistant  editor,  depending  on  qualifica-  ^ 
tions.  Must  be  able  to  do  rewrite, 
caption  and  other  writing,  close  e<lit- 
ing,  proofing  as  well  as  exercise  sound 
eflitorial  judgment.  Some  familiarity 
with  field  required.  Salary  adjustable. 
Box  388.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KEY  EDITORIAL  position  with  top 
weekly  publication.  Knowledge  of  ma¬ 
jor  appliance  industry.  Experience  and 
sources  count  heavily.  J^nd  resume 
and  salary  reiiuirements  in  confidence 
to  Box  389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  county  seat  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  7,000  circulation,  Zone^  2. 
Must  have  prior  experience  in  directing 
news  staff  and  page  layout.  Box  390, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  all  skills,  ability  to 
lead  staff.  Good  salary,  fringes,  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  PMs  daily  in  outdoor 
area,  university  city.  Send  resume, 
references  to  M.B.,  Idaho  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Pocatello.  Idaho  83201. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Knowledge  of  page  layouts,  offset, 
ability  to  write  and  direct  professional 
news  staff  of  leading  weekly  newspaper 
in  Ft.  Lauderdale  area.  Creative  mind 
and  managerial  ability  a  must.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
$225  per  week,  plus  company  car  plus 
benefits.  Send  resume  for  confidential 
interview  to  Box  403,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED  | 


PRODUCTION 


FAST  GROWING  WEEKLIES  in  Colo-  I 
rado,  near,  but  not  in,  Denver  need  | 
young  knowledgeable  production  man-  I 
ager.  Send  all  information  in  first 
letter.  Job  is  open  now.  Box  359,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher. 

'^'^Tvbucreu^^ 

CHICAGO-BASED  medical  orRaniia- 
tion  seeks  writer  in  Public  Relations 
Division.  Newpaper,  magazine,  radio  i 
or  TV  writer  qualifys.  Degree,  strong 
writing  talent  are  musts.  Competitive 
salary,  excellent  fringes.  Submit  ’ 
resume  to:  Box  292,  Editor  &  Pub-  ; 
lisher. 


ONLY  STEEPLECHASERS 
WITH  EXCEPTIONAL 
TRACK  RECORD 

Dynamic  growth  industry  seeks 
publicist,  late  20s  early  30s  to 
take  over  total  PR  program.  Can¬ 
didate  needs  judgment,  experience 
of  old  pro  as  well  as  heavy  con¬ 
tacts  Washington  D.C.  National 
Press  Bldg.  Consumer,  financial, 
trade  and  audio  visual  experience. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements. 

BOX  361 

Editor  &  Publisher 


MAILROOM 

MATLROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  for 
medium  size  ME&S  metro  operation  in 
Zone  3.  Reply,  stating  qualifications, 
experience  and  salary  required,  to  Box 
397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OFFICER 

Leading  foreign  airline  is  looking 
for  an  erperienced  PR  officer  to 
be  based  in  N.Y.  and  cover  the 
Eastern  states.  Duties  include 
dealing  with  press  inquiries; 
writing  news  items  and  feature 
articles,  _  including  establishing 
and  maintaining  good  working 
relations  with  representatives  ot 
press.  radio,  and  television; 
planning  and  organizing  press 
conferences;  and  promoting  mar¬ 
keting  projects.  Practical  writing 
experience  in  newspaper,  radio, 
or  TV  journalism  essential.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  PR  or  marketing  help¬ 
ful.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Please  submit  resume  to: 

BOX  406 

Editor  &.  Publisher 

An  equal  opportunity  employer,  M/l' 


SYNDICATES 

WEST  COAST  SYNDICATE,  with 
wide  variety  of  features,  seeks  sales¬ 
men  in  all  zones.  Box  271,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Positions  Wsnted ... 


ACADEMIC 

MAN,  37,  seeks  return  to  college  pub¬ 
lic  information  and/or  teaching.  Pre¬ 
vious  exi>erience  includes  two  years  in 
public  information,  two  years  teaching 
and  five  years  newsi>aper  reporting. 
Prefer  small  Southern  college.  Box 
380.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  WANTED: 
union  shop;  offset.  Good  position  with 
good  group  in  Zone  6.  Reply  to  Box 
218,  iklitor  &  Publisher,  stating  quali¬ 
fications,  experience,  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  who  can  take  charge  of 
3-iinit  news  King.  Letterpress  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Salary 
onen,  job  open  now.  Wayne  Freeman. 
P.O.  Box  111.  Union,  Mo.  63084.  Phone 
(314)  583-2545. 

LETTER  PRESS  PRESSMAN  for  ,32 
nage  Implex  Unitube.  Must  be  skilled 
in  adjustment  and  maintenance  of 
press.  Non-union:  all  the  fringes:  ex¬ 
cellent  community  to  raise  a  family. 
Onportunity  for  right  man.  Write  or 
nbone  R.  S.  Moorehead,  The  Daily 
.Teffersonian,  Cambridge,  Ohio  43725. 
Phone  (614)  439-1431. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGE  —  100.000 
circulation,  13  shift  operation  in  Mid¬ 
west  in  transition  to  all  cold-type  and 
plastic  plate.  If  you  are  a  strong  No.  2 
man  wanting  to  mo\'e  up.  look  us  over. 
Send  resume  to  Box  376,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  j 

PUBLISHER.  General  Manager.  Ad-  I 
vertising  Director  small  to  medium  | 
daily.  Twenty  years  revenue-profit  pro-  , 
duction.  $17,000.00.  Write  Box  304,  > 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHEJR!  30  years  all-round  ex-  ^ 
perience.  Early  50’s.  Will  contract  to  i 
manage  daily  newspaper  for  10-15  I 
years.  $20,000  base  salary.  Non-metro¬ 
politan  area.  Box  331,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

ENERGETIC.  EXPERIENCED  editor  | 
seeks  offer  from  organization  where  top  i 
value  placed  on  news  judgment,  writing  i 
ability  and  administrative  talent. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  371,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  j 

SALES.  PROFIT  ORIENTED.  Weekly  1 
or  small  daily:  general  manager 'pute 
lisher;  mexlium  daily:  advertising  di-  ] 
rector.  Now  in  California.  Box  391, 
Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

ASSISTANT  CTRCULATION  MGR. 
or 

FRANCHISE  AGB^JCY 

Over  20  years  experience,  all  phases, 
strong  boy  promoter  strong  on  motor 
routes,  prefer  growing  competitive 
area,  zones  4-3  or  2.  Write  Box  428. 
Elitor  &  Publisher,  or  phone  (304) 
327-8694. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

EFFECTIVE  classified  leadership  14 
years  management  experience.  20-50.000 
ME&S  dailies.  Promotional  oriented. 
Box  325,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Heavy 
retail  sales  and  Classifiexi  Management 
haekground.  Excellent  17  year  daily 
track  recorxl.  Strong  all  phases  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  promotion,  trouble 
shooting,  follow-thru,  all  sales  tools. 
Family  man — no  hangups.  Interestexl 
relocating  with  solid  classified  and/or 
retail  man.agement  opportunity.  Zone 
8  preferred,  others  also  considered. 
Top  references.  Box  418,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSinED  AD  MANAGER  AND 
DISPLAY.  LINAGE  BUILDER.  Box 
392.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^lifornia.  Box  391.  COMPOSING  ROOM 

_ _  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  hot  or 

type:  1130  computer  experience. 

1-1  nl^ll LA  I  llfnl  Strong  management  background.  Pre»- 

— -  ently  composing  room  foreman  of  small 

YOtTNG  MAN.  with  experience  in  home  370.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

delivery,  carrier  recruitment,  promo-  a 

Uons,  mail  room  and  office  procexlure.  FOREMAN  SUPERVISOR:  Are  you 
College  Graduate.  Box  363.  Editor  &  having  neopie  problems?  Deadlines? 
Publisher.  Young  man  with  11  years  experience 

_ [ _ _ _  in  hot  and  cold  tvpe  is  all  packexl  and 

_ _ _  ,  .  ready  to  move.  Presently  working  as 

ASSISTANT  TO  DIRECTOR  seeking  composing  room  supervisor  of  20,000 
own  department.  Presently  employevi  daily.  Computer  and  mark-up  experi- 
—17  years  experience  on  both  small  en^e.  Box  416.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  large  dailies.  Box  384,  Elitor  & 

- ^^^DISPLAY^ADV^KT^ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  18.000  - - 

ready  to  move  up  to  mexlium  size.  Five  I^FTAIL.  NATIONAL,  CLASSIFIED, 
vears  as  Circulation  Manager,  10  years  Selling  manager.  15  years  experience, 
as  supervisor  on  large  metro.  Box  335,  Producer.  Box  393,  Elitor  &  Pub- 
*  Editor  &  Publisher.  lisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  11,  1972 


Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PRESSROOM 


BUSY  WEEKLIES. 

SMALL,  GROWING  DAILIES 
SELF-STARTING  WOMAN  reporter,  ' 
feature  writer:  some  camera;  can  edit  < 
copy,  sweep  out,  deliver  papers.  J-  < 
degree.  Over  60.  Northwest  native, 
hiker,  fisherman,  radio  ham.  Want  to 
relocate  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon.  1 
Washington,  British  Columbia,  north-  ( 
ern  California.  Box  1687,  Editor  &  ' 

Publisher. 

BRIGHT  youngster,  year’s  wire-service 
background,  seeks  start  on  Daily.  Relo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Jeffrey  M.  Landaw.  37 
City  Blvd.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. — 10301 

EDITOR  WITH  BLUE  CHIP  corpora¬ 
tion  seeks  relocation  to  Southwest. 
Proficient  in  all  phases  of  newspaper, 
magazine,  house  organ  and  publications 
production.  Expertise  in  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  photography,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  other  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Age  35  with  B.S.,  M.A.  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  13  years’  communications 
experience  spread  between  New  York 
City  and  Washington.  D.  C.  Resume  on 
request  and  salary  negotiable.  Box  327, 
Halitor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIt’E  WRITER/PHOTOGR.tPIIER 
seeks  challenging  post  as  cither 
or  l)oth.  Varied  background,  six  years 
in  business.  Prefer  northeast.  Box  298, 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR 
of  27,000  daily  seeks  position  on 
larger  daily.  Solid  news  and  adminis¬ 
trative  background.  Creative,  but  cost- 
conscious.  Not  being  forced  out.  Top 
references.  Box  261,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  28,  newspaper  and 
wire  service  experience,  wants  profes¬ 
sional  or  major  college  beat.  Has  cov¬ 
ered  all  levels  of  competition.  Will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  369,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ABLE  MAN,  31,  seeks  entrance  level 
career  writing  position,  any  zone  or 
foreign ;  BA-Journalism/Chinese  Lan¬ 
guage:  MA-East  Asia/China  Studies, 
University  of  Washington.  M.  E.  Bick¬ 
ford.  5932 — 123rd  SE,  Bellevue,  Wash. 
98006.  Phone  (206)  746-6550. 

COPY  EDITOR — East  Coast.  10  years 
PR:  15  years  newspaper.  Box  350,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  Master’s  Degree  in 
government  wants  writing  slot.  Minor 
in  journalism  with  daily,  weekly  and 
raflio  experience.  Willing  to  work  hard. 
Box  351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  29.  seeks  to  join 
staff  of  medium  or  metro  daily  in  Zones 
4  or  3.  J-Grad.  Six  years  experience  on 
small  daily.  Married.  Box  343,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  23  with  talent,  ex- 
I)erience  and  college  degree.  Can  supply 
samples  of  work  which  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  Will  work  in  any  zone.  Box  328, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENVIRONMEINTAL  writing/reporting 
position  sought  by  reporter  with  7  years 
wire  service  and  broadcast  news  experi¬ 
ence.  College  degree.  Married.  Box  330, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  books,  mag¬ 
azines,  newspapers,  wants  to  return  to 
daily.  Prefer  supervisory  job  on  mod¬ 
erate-size  PM,  20,000-f-.  Box  336,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DEAR  CLIFFORD :  We  all  have  our 
little  editorial  problems.  Mine  was  get¬ 
ting  into  aerospace  PR  at  wrong  time. 
However,  I’ve  seen  error  of  ways.  Seek 
reporter  or  editor  spot.  Ten  years  varied 
daily  experience.  Now  radio  editor- 
writer,  but  want  back  into  newspapers. 
Box  357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SELLING  MY  PAPETR  to  move  nearer 
larger  city.  42.  with  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  running  large  weeklies  and  small 
dailies.  Seeking  permanent  position 
with  eventually  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Box  415,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ENVIRONMENT  EDITOR  -  COLUMNIST. 

35,  with  10  years  experience  wants  spot  i 
with  news  service  or  daily.  Creative 
treatment  by  an  expert.  Good  refer-  ; 
ences.  Box  337,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

- 1 

PROFESSIONAL.  12  years  experience 
including  top  newsroom  managerial¬ 
editing  duties  on  small  daily,  seeks 
challenge  on  larger  paper,  ^x  358, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

FEMALE  REPORTER— J-grad  seeks 
position  on  medium  sized  daily.  In¬ 
ternship  summer  ’71  as  general  and 
court  beat  reporter  on  Detroit  News. 
Photographer  college  daily.  Zones  5,  6, 

7,  8.  Box  137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR  of  5-years  swks 
position  on  substantial  i)apcr.  Flexible 
but  would  prefer  finance  writing.  Eco¬ 
nomics  BA,  Journalism  MA.  Refer-  , 
ences.  Roberts,  Box  261,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  48823.  , 

WEEKLY  EDITOR’S  POST  wantetl  by 
makeup,  copy  editor.  32,  on  major 
metro  daily — 15  years  exi)erience  in 
all  phases  of  news  operation,  back¬ 
ground  as  weekly  editor  general  man¬ 
ager.  Box  424,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

COLUMNIST,  top  metro,  young,  hu¬ 
mor  oriente<l,  un'que  style,  seeks  com¬ 
parable  spot  with  top  pay.  Box  385. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NETWORK  TV  MAN  (writer-e<Ptor- 
producerl  ready  to  return  to  newspa- 
(lering  if  the  job  is  right.  Wants  top 
editorial  management  spot  or  close  to 
it.  Paper’s  size,  locatton  less  import¬ 
ant  than  its  desire  to  be  a  serious  but 
not  sto<lgy  enterprise.  Box  307,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Seasone<l  news  pro,  mxl- 
40’s.  top  references,  seeks  responsible 
news  spot,  citv  or  wire  desk.  Last  six 
years  executive  with  well  known  news 
operation.  Good  writer;  daily,  wire 
service  background.  Box  407,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

ALL  AROUND  WRITER  seeks  sports 
editor  or  sports  reporting  job  in  Zone 
5.  Samples  available.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  PM  wire  editor,  sales,  photog¬ 
raphy.  layout.  References.  Box  386, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN  will  submit 
colorful  daily  coverage  of  the  Angela 
Davis  trial  in  San  Jose.  After  trial  is 
over  I  am  writing  a  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  will  give  credit  to  your  prb- 
I'cation.  Victor  Partipilo.  19.';  Bernal 
Ave.,  Pleasanton,  Calif.  94566. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  who 
makes  routine  stories  sparkle  and 
slices  through  trivia  to  the  meat  of 
complex  issues  seeks  challenge  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  .Area.  Now  in  3rd  year 
with  small  Midwest  daily.  Experience<l 
in  government  and  pol'ce  beats,  fea¬ 
tures.  editing  and  photography.  Mar¬ 
ried,  28,  J-degree  from  prestige  school. 
Box  419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEWSMAN,  36.  family, 
seeks  reporter  or  desk  work.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  size  papers.  Year  as  Sen¬ 
ator’s  press  secretary.  Any  zone.  Bo.x 
396,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  MORE  MOVE — Ed'tor,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  outstanding  award-winning 
record,  top  references  former  employ¬ 
ers.  New  ideas,  old-fashioned  ideas  on 
accomplishing  them.  Complete  take 
charge.  Salary  minimum  low  20s.  Box 
409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  editing  and 
publishing  weeklies,  small  dailies. 
Seeks  position  large  weekly,  medium- 
size  daily.  Box  414,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TIRED  OF  WHIZ  KIDS  who  know 
everything,  but  can’t  spell  ?  Try  me,  a 
20-year  veteran.  References.  Box  412, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  EX-CITY  EDITOR,  now 
in  PR,  wants  return  to  the  real  life. 
Box  410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  STUDENT  graduating 
from  Michigan  State  University  wants 
reporting  or  editing  job  with  daily. 
Summer  experience  with  medium  daily 
in  Mid-west.  Box  402.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  35,  of  Zone  1  metro, 
seeks  iK)sition  on  Florida  or  Gulf  Coast 
PM  daily.  Dedicated  14-year  pro.  Fam¬ 
ily  man.  Box  425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  CREATIVE  WRITER  wants 
position  as  reporter/ photographer.  For¬ 
mer  war  correspondent  in  Vietnam. 
Seeking  job  on  daily  or  weekly.  Any 
zone.  Box  399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LAJSCE 

ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  OF  QUALITY 
coverage  in  Europe?  Color  or  black 
and  white,  still  or  motion,  news  or 
documentary  photography.  Touring 
August,  September  and  October  1972. 
Will  meet  your  deadline  or  require¬ 
ments.  All  inquiries  will  be  answered 
with  resume.  Box  353,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AMERICAN  JOURNALIST  based  in 
Paris  seeks  assignments.  Jack  Monet 
114  Bd.  St.  Germain.  Paris  6e,  France. 

EUROPEAN  TRADE  COVERAGE— 
Conferences,  trade  fairs,  news  stories. 
American  trade  editor  plans  trip,  seeks 
assignments.  Box  302,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JOUKNETMAN  NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN 
employed  on  Mark  II  Headliner 
Press  desires  steady  situation  in  Zone 
3,  4  or  6.  Days  preferred.  Union.  Box 
320,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

I  AM  LOOKING  for  a  publisher  who 
needs  a  Press  Foreman,  college  edu¬ 
cated,  15  years  experience,  wants  new 
opportunity  with  challenge.  Thorough 
familiarity  with  press  installations  and 
maintenance.  Inventive,  responsible, 
highly  organized.  Best  references.  Box 
349,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTIOIS 

FOREMAN :  Experienced  on  PDP-8' 
computer,  Fototronic  1200,  T  &  T, 
markup,  pasteup.  R.I.T.  graduate. 
Looking  for  company  converting  to 
coldtype  with  growth  to  Production 
Manager  potential.  Box  345,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCnON/PROCESS/ 
MECHANICAL  MANAGER 
30  years  graphic  arts  experience.  Let¬ 
terpress,  offset  and  letterset.  “Fix  any¬ 
thing’’  mechanic.  Copy-prep  through 
camera,  strip  and  pressmanship.  Sheet- 
!  fed,  multicolor  and  M.G.D.  webs.  Com¬ 
mercial  and  newspaper  background. 
I  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Prefer  small 
or  rural  atmosphere.  Write  Box  400. 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPINION  POLLING 

OPINION-POLLING.  Will  attend  law 
school  in  fall.  Looking  for  summer  job. 
Will  conduct  and  organize  opinion  polls 
— marketing,  politics,  etc.  Experienced. 
Have  organized  national  college  poll, 
state  and  local  polls  for  25  leading 
newspapers.  Will  also  consider  position 
on  a  research  staff.  Steve  Miller,  707 
N.  Dubuque,  Iowa  City,  la.  52240. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

CREATIVE  WRITER,  28,  two  years 
newspaper  experience — general,  feature, 
desk  and  rewrite — some  promotion  work, 
seeks  PR  slot.  Former  Army  officer, _  BA 
degree.  Complete  resume  and  clippings 
available.  Excellent  references.  Any 
i  zone.  Box  354,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  PR  and  advertising 
pro.  Corporate  headquarters  writer/ 
manager,  now  West  Coast.  Box  395, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHWEST  IS  GREAT,  BUT  this 
girl  will  give  up  Southwest,  terrific 
Army  information  job  (civilian),  for 
PR  position,  southern  Zone  5;  western 
Zone  3.  Weekly  newspaper  experience; 
sociology  major,  23.  Box  383,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  southwest  is  great,  but  this 

“  ~~  ijjfl  ^yj]|  (five  up  Southwest,  terrific 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER — 28,  seven  Army  information  job  (civilian),  for 
years  daily  experience.  Now  with  pR  position,  southern  Zone  5;  western 
largest  daily.  Wishes  to  relocate.  Mar-  Zone  3.  Weekly  newspaper  experience; 
ried  with  one  child.  Resume  on  re-  sociology  major,  23.  Box  383,  Editor 
quest.  Excellent  portfolio  of  top  stor-  and  Publisher, 
ies.  Box  420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  and  darkroom  man  S  A  L  E  S 

with  J-degree  and  some  newspaper  ex-  _  ___  _  .  ,  ^  _  _  _  _  _  . 

perience  wants  to  work  for  newspaper 

or  magazine.  Can  handle  spot  news,  WILL  SELL  top  line.  Former  adver- 
features,  sports.  For  resume  and  photo  tising/ general  manager.  Known  in 
clippings  write  Box  375,  Editor  &  '  California.  Computer  comp?  Mat  serv- 
Publisher.  '  ices?  Box  394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  reader  cornea  first 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  a 
traveler  in  a  strange  city  say:  “I  find 
very  little  of  interest  in  this  newspaper?” 
Or,  said  it  yourself? 

The  implication  of  the  traveler  is  that 
because  he  can’t  find  much  to  interest  him 
it  isn’t  a  very  good  newspaper,  in  contrast 
to  the  newspaper  he  is  accustomed  to 
reading  at  home. 

The  contrary  is  most  likely  true.  Just  as 
his  home  town  newspaper  has  captured 
his  loyalty  by  providing  him  with  in¬ 
formation  in  which  he  is  interested,  so  has 
the  newspaper,  that  is  strange  to  him, 
captured  the  loyalty  of  its  readers  by  pub¬ 
lishing  news  in  which  they  are  interested. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  home  towm  news¬ 
papers  of  all  sizes  that  virtually  blanket 
this  country.  Each  in  its  own  way  provid¬ 
ing  a  service  to  its  community  and  its 
readers. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the 
necessity  for  such  local  service  was 
provided  by  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president 
of  the  Gannett,  Co.,  Inc.,  in  a  recent 
speech  before  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
told  of  a  seminar  of  Gannett  executives 
who  listened  to  “a  panel  of  four  very 
different  readers  who  told  those  new’spa- 
per  executives  what  they  need  to  do  to 
serve  and  satisfy  those  readers  and  others 
like  them  successfully. 

“The  first  panelist  was  a  young  mother. 
Black,  she  lives  in  the  central  city,  she 
just  completed  a  term  on  a  controversial 
school  board,  she  once  worked  on  her  local 
newspaper  staff.  What  did  she  want? 

“She  wants  reporters  to  get  closer  to 
every  segment  of  her  community  ...  to 
report  more  about  neighborhood  concerns 
of  minorities  and  majorities  ...  to  take  a 
deeper  look  at  the  frustrations  facing 
each  segment  of  society  ...  to  be  more 
vital  and  less  negative  in  interpreting  the 
problems  of  each  group  for  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

“Her  message:  Be  more  local  in  atti¬ 
tude.  coverage,  interpretation. 

“Next  came  an  aggressive  and  progres¬ 
sive  young  minister,  ^’hat  does  he  want 
in  his  local  newspaper? 

“More  column-inches  of  news  .  .  .  more 
of  it  used  to  emphasize  local  people  and 
what  they  are  doing  .  .  .  more  effort  to  tell 
what  a  Supreme  Court  decision  means  in 
his  home  town  .  .  .  more  about  public 
officials  and  those  who  would  like  to  be 
public  officials  .  .  .  less  do-gooding  in  the 
traditional  sense  .  .  .  more  leadership  in 
the  editorial  columns  and  more  respon¬ 
siveness  in  the  opposite-editorial  columns. 

“His  message:  Be  more  local  in  telling 
the  big  stories  and  the  small  ones  through 
the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

“The  third  panelist  was  an  ex-Marine, 
an  ex-FBI  agent,  ex-public  safety  commis¬ 
sioner  and  now  executive  of  a  big  corpora¬ 
tion.  He  asks  that  newspapers  not  care¬ 
lessly  or  casually  print  news  like  a  runa¬ 
way  snowblower  because  newspapers  are 


not  a  neutral  infiuence  in  the  community. 
Rather  they  are  the  principal  source  of 
information  and  of  infiuence  and  must  re¬ 
port  the  facts  within  the  framework  of 
that  community  so  that  the  community 
can  understand  them. 

“His  particular  concern  is  to  minimize 
the  alienation  in  today’s  society  ...  to 
increase  the  respect  for  law  and  order  .  .  . 
to  help  maintain  a  sense  of  values. 

“His  message  is  the  same:  Be  more 
local  in  refiecting  the  issues  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  points  of  view  involved 
therein. 

“The  concluding  speaker  was  a  switch 
hitter.  He  is  a  hardworking  and  very  suc¬ 
cessful  criminal  lawyer;  he  is  also  a  hard¬ 
working,  but  somewhat  less  successful 
horseplayer. 

“The  lawyer  reader  in  him  wants 
broader  editorial  opinion,  more  aggressive 
editorial  positions  and  a  great  deal  more 
knowledgeable  editorial  research. 

“The  horseplayer  reader  in  him  wants 
more  hard-nosed  coverage  and  analysis  of 
sports  and  less  puffery  .  .  .  more  horse 
racing  agate  results  .  .  .  fewer  typograph¬ 
ical  errors. 

“His  message:  More  in-depth  thinking 
and  writing  both  on  the  editorial  pages 
and  the  sports  pages  and,  not  surprising 
by  now,  more  attention  to  local  matters  on 
both. 

“The  panel’s  combined  message:  Our 
world  does  reach  from  our  door-step  to 
the  moon  but  our  local  newspaper  must 
report  that  world  all  the  way  to  the  moon 
in  terms  of  our  door-step — our  home.  And 
home  is  not  the  same  in  Pumpkin  Center, 
S.D.,  as  it  is  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  or  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  as  it  is  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

“Our  readers  .  .  .  are  faced  with  a 
complex  and  difficult  world.  They  don’t 
always  understand  it  and  they  don’t  think 
it  ever  understands  them.  Most  estab¬ 
lished  institutions  seem  either  unrespon¬ 
sive  or  irresponsible  to  them.  Their  whole 


world  seems  to  be  in  two  groups:  them 
and  us. 

“Their  newspaper  can  be  a  ‘them,’  a 
stranger  and  it  soon  will  no  longer  be 
welcomed  and  wanted  on  that  doorstep. 

“Or  it  can  be  an  ‘us’  ...  a  friend  who 
helps  to  report  and  interpret  and  lead  to  a 
sense  of  community  for  all.  Not  out  of 
love  or  even  friendship.  But  out  of  re¬ 
spect,  responsibility  and  responsiveness  to 
that  community,  whether  in  agreement  or 
in  courageous  efforts  to  relieve  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  disagreements.” 

Only  a  good  local  newspaper  can  do  all 
these  things,  Mr.  Neuharth  said,  noting 
that  the  newsprint  consumption  of  all 
dailies  increased  56%  in  the  last  15  years 
while  the  increase  on  smaller  newspapers 
was  92%. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  vast  number  of 
good  local  newspapers  all  over  the  country 
that  ai’e  trying  to  do  these  things  for 
their  readers  and  why  they  may  not  have 
any  special  appeal  to  the  stranger  in 
town. 

• 

Pulliam  will  appeal 
$485,000  judgment 

Attorneys  for  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  said 
they  w'ill  appeal  to  Arizona  Supreme 
Court  to  reverse  a  jury  judgment  of  $485,- 
000  against  the  publisher  of  the  Phoenix 
newspapers  in  a  libel  suit.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  recently  de¬ 
clined  to  review  the  case  for  want  of  jur¬ 
isdiction  because  a  final  decision  has  not 
been  given  in  Arizona  courts. 

A  former  Arizona  attorney  general 
Wade  Church,  won  the  verdict  for  a  front 
page  editorial  in  the  Phoenix  Republic  in 
1959  which  accused  him  of  advocating 
“dangerous  left-wing  ideas.”  At  the  first 
trial  in  1962  a  jury  awarded  Church  $50,- 
000.  Because  of  erroneous  instructions  to 
the  jui-y,  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court  or¬ 
dered  a  retrial  and  that  jury  returned  the 
larger  verdict. 

Pulliam’s  lawyer,  Mark  Wilmer,  is 
asking  the  courts  to  take  the  New  York 
Times  case  doctrine  into  consideration  on 
the  appeal.  In  essence  this  held  that  a 
public  figure  had  to  prove  actual  malice  in 
the  publication  in  order  to  collect  dam¬ 
ages. 


the  media  brokers 
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Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 
Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754' 

Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 
San  Francisco:  11 1  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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Dofinitioni  typesharing 
(tfp'shar'Tng)  n.  Use  of  one 
high-speed  phototypesetter 
from  Star  Parts  Co.  to  fill  the 
time  unused  by  one  publisher, 
to  assist  other  publishers  in 
obtaining  economical,  efficient, 
high-speed  offset  capabilities, 
at  a  profit  for  the  owner  of  the 
CompStar  unit. 


EX3mpl6:  Albia,  Iowa,  six  newspapers:  The  Monroe  County  News,  The 
Albia  Union-Republican,  the  Davis  County  Republican,  the  Bloomfield 
Democrat,  the  Chariton  Herald-Patriot,  and  the  Chariton  Leader  scheduled 
on  one  CompStar,  resulting  in  both  total  and  individual  savings  of  time, 
manpower  and  money  while  providing  highest  quality  output. 

NOTE:  Typesharing,  a  capability  of  CompStar,  can  be  fully  explained 
as  it  applies  to  your  requirements  and  potential.  Write:  Typesharing,  Star 
Parts  Company,  240  South  Main  Street,  South  Hackensack,  N.  J.  07606; 
or  call  us:  201  -489-0200. 

CompStar  .  .  .  four  models  plus  options,  meeting  any  phototypesetting 
requirements  from  the  most  basic  to  the  most  sophisticated. 


MM.  V. 
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I  /  %  f\  PARTS  COMPANY 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J  07606  •  A  DataSCan  COMPANY 
CHICAGO  ■  DENVER  •  LOS  ANGELES  *  MONTREAL 


When  Edward  J.  Meeman,  then  4^ 

conservation  editor  of  Scripps- 

Howard  Newspapers,  launched  the 

awards  competition  that  bears  his 

name,  the  year  was  1964,  and  the 

In  the  1971  competition  for 
which  winners  were  announced  this 
week,  160  newspapers  in  36  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  ^SHjH 

Rico,  submitted  a  total  of  203  individual  vE|| 

entries.  This  was  an  increase  of  45  news- 
papers  and  67  entries  over  1970.  ^ 

ThetrusteesofTheScripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion,  sponsors  of  the  annual  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Conservation  Awards,  are  proud  of  the  number  of 
entries  in  the  1971  competition.  Mr.  Meeman,  had  he 
lived,  would  be  even  prouder  ofthe  way  his  conservation 
program  has  grown. 

A  special  salute  goes  to  the  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.; 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  N.Y.;  and  The  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel,  whose  staffers  finished  1-2-3,  and  shared 
with  14  other  prize-winning  entries  the  $10,000  in  ^ 
contest  money. 

With  your  entry  next  year,  the  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Conservation  Awards  will  continue  to  grow. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 


200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017 


